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THE STUDY OF ROMAN BRITAIN IN A 
SIXTH FORM 


By B. H. GARNONS WILLIAMS 


HERE are some to whom Roman remains have no appeal ; 

there are others to whom a fragment of Samian ware is of 
more value than the Vaphio cups. Both classes are to be pitied. 
The former are naturally the more numerous; the latter per- 
haps do more harm. For such an attitude is not merely a sign 
of a lack of aesthetic sensibility; it tends to alienate people of 
aesthetic sensibility from the study of antiquities. To tell a 
person of taste to admire the Corbridge lion as a first-rate work 
of art simply has the effect of estranging him from the study of 
Roman Britain altogether. 

A Classical Sixth is not likely to contain any one incapable of 
being interested in Roman Britain; and the fact that the form 
is likely to be interested is in itself some justification for the 
spending of three or four hours a week for a whole term on this 
subject. Further, if there should be a budding archaeologist in 
the form, a well-proportioned study of it may help to prevent 
him falling into the second deplorable category. But admittedly 
Roman Britain is a by-way of Ancient History, and further 
justification of the policy is needed. It can perhaps be furnished 
by the following description of the aims and methods of the 
course of Roman History adopted during the past year in the 
Sixth Form of a northern public school. 

The first two terms’ work was quite orthodox, consisting of a 
general sketch of Roman History down to the fall of the Western 
Empire, with more detailed treatment of the late Republic and 
the Early Empire. By the end of this the form had, or was sup- 
posed to have, a reasonable knowledge of how the Empire came 
into being, and of how it worked at the centre. But of what 
life was like in the provinces their ideas were hazy; and after 


all it was the provinces that provided most of the motive power 
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for the Empire throughout the greater part of its history. This 
seemed to be an argument for spending a whole term on the 
study of a single province, treating in detail its political and 
military organization and its civilization. 

Britain was not perhaps a typical province, nor so important 
as the Spanish provinces or Gallia Narbonensis or Asia. But it 
has peculiar advantages as a subject of study. It contained 
a large standing army; but unlike the German provinces it 
had also a peaceful and civilized hinterland. It contained in 
Hadrian’s Wall and in the Antonine Wall two striking examples 
of the architectural and strategical merits and defects of the 
Romans. One of its governors, Agricola, was the subject of a 
memoir by his son-in-law, Tacitus, of the highest literary 
merit. It forms for a considerable part of its history a single 
province; and, when subdivision comes, it is possible and 
instructive to see the theory of it. But its main advantages from 
the point of view of an English school are practical. Firstly, the 
great bulk of the modern literature dealing with the subject is in 
English; and secondly, the province is on the spot. The geo- 
graphy of Britain presents far fewer difficulties than that of any 
other province; and it is possible for a form to visit in person 
some of the sites upon which so much of the history is based. 

Such were the reasons, apart from a personal enthusiasm for 
Roman Britain derived in the first instance from attendance at 
Mr. R. G. Collingwood’s lectures at Oxford, that induced me 
to devote a comparatively large proportion of school hours to 
a study which is generally regarded merely as an interesting 
by-way. It was an experiment; all that I can say as to its suc- 
cess or failure is that I have no regrets, and I do not think the 
form has. 

We had several advantages. The geographical! position of the 
school was one. It lies in the country of the Brigantes, within 
reach of Hadrian’s Wall, and near two or three important roads, 
with forts on them of varying dates. On the other hand, there 
is no civil Roman town nearer than sixty miles; and while a 
week-end expedition to the Wall is possible, it is less worth 
while to arrange such an expedition to the less extensive and 
less spectacular remains of a small town. A school in the 
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south would be unable to achieve the Wall, but would have the 
advantage of us in civil settlements and villas. 

Other important advantages were a sympathetic Headmaster, 
and colleagues generous in the loan of their motor-cars. To- 
gether they made expeditions easy and pleasant. Another 
invaluable asset was an epidiascope; lantern slides are expensive 
and unsatisfactory. 

The only book which all the form had to possess was Mr. 
A. R. Burn’s admirable collection of inscriptions entitled The 
Romans in Britain. 'The commentaries on these inscriptions 
form a good history of the province in themselves, and the 
reading of them is a most useful exercise in historical method. 
My only regret about the book was that the inscriptions are 
provided with translations; for form use it would be better if 
there were no translations, but only explanations of the abbre- 
viations, as in Rushforth’s Latin Historical Inscriptions. Apart 
from this Tacitus’ Agricola was of course one of the Latin 
books read during the term; and access could be had to most of 
the books mentioned below, which I was using myself. 

Before we pass to these, mention must be made of a badly 
felt want—a companion volume to Burn, containing all the 
important literary evidence about Roman Britain outside the 
Agricola.' 'The only collection of the kind is in the expensive 
and unwieldy Monumenta Historica Britannica, published 
nearly a hundred years ago. Much has been done in recent 
years to collect the archaeological and epigraphical material ; 
the literary evidence remains scattered except in that vast, 
unpractical tome. 

Let us now proceed to the books which formed the basis of 
what was put before the form for discussion and criticism. They 
are not put forward as a complete and sufficient “Roman 
Britain library’, nor yet is it suggested that they are all essential. 
Some of them were used because they covered ground in which 
I was personally particularly interested; and there were others 
which ought to have been used, but which for various reasons 
could not be obtained. 


' Prof. J. G. C. Anderson’s revision of Furneaux’s edition of the Agricola is 
indispensable; its introduction, notes, and appendixes are a mine of information. 
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The first question was where to begin. Aulus Plautius would 
not do, as we had to find out why Claudius sent him to Britain; 
and this led us back to Gaius’ abortive expedition, and the 
hints of Augustus’ abandoned schemes in Vergil and Horace, 
and the raids of Julius Caesar. Britain was a problem to the 
Romans from the time when Caesar reached the north of Gaul; 
and the nature of the problem had to be examined. Thus pre- 
Roman Britain came within our field of inquiry; and we 
naturally could not feel satisfied with the account given in the 
eleventh chapter of the Agricola. 

Pre-Roman Britain is an enormous and somewhat nebulous 
subject. We had not much time to spend on it, and could not 
therefore weigh the theories of the various archaeologists 
against each other. We decided to accept as a working theory 
the account given by Messrs. Kendrick and Hawkes in their 
Archaeology in Britain 1914-1931, which was invaluable 
throughout the term. Mr. Hawkes’s picture of the three main 
Celtic invasions, the Iron Age A, B, and C cultures, became 
clear in our minds; and we began to understand something of 
the conflict of tribes in Britain which enabled the Romans, once 
they set themselves to it seriously, to conquer southern Britain 
with such speed and apparent ease. Cogidumnus, the Roman- 
izing king at Chichester, became an intelligible figure, as a re- 
presentative of the Iron Age A culture which was continuing 
in uncomfortable neighbourhood with the Belgic Iron Age C 
culture. For the south of England Messrs. Hawkes’s and Dun- 
ing’s article on the “The Belgae of Gaul and Britain’ in the 
Archaeological Fournal for 1930 is well worth reading, as an 
interesting and scholarly piece of original research. We our- 
selves took a personal interest in the Iron Age B people, one of 
whose last strongholds, Ingleborough, most of us had at one 
time or another ascended. 

The actual Claudian invasion is admirably treated in Fur- 
neaux’s edition of Tacitus’ Annals, and in that great work, The 
Occupation of Roman Britain, by Haverfield and Sir George 
Macdonald. No one now has any doubt that Aulus Plautius 
landed in Kent; if the intrinsic probabilities and a proper 
valuation of Dio Cassius’ narrative do not make this certain, 
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there is now the concrete evidence of first-century entrench- 
ments at Richborough to support them. So we only glanced 
at Hiibner’s theory that he landed in Hampshire as a curiosity 
of historical make-believe; and we followed Plautius over the 
Medway to the Thames, and on to Camulodunum. It was a 
relief to join the text of Tacitus with Ostorius Scapula; for 
from that point on we had a continuous, if sometimes difficult, 
narrative down to the departure of Agricola. During this period 
the reconstruction of history from a combination of picturesque 
literary narrative and fortuitous epigraphical discovery is parti- 
cularly interesting and profitable. 

After this it is impossible to piece together anything but the 
merest outline of a story; for thirty years we can discover prac- 
tically no historical event except the disappearance of the 
Ninth Legion. But this is the period in which many of the 
forts in the north and west of England and Wales were built; 
and we turned therefore to an examination of the forts of 
various sizes, their general principles, and their individual 
differences. 

Here the epidiascope stood us in good stead. One of the best 
features of most of the books on Roman Britain is the excel- 
lence of their illustrations; and we were thus able to review 
rapidly a number of plans and photographs of excavated forts. 
Mr. R. G. Collingwood’s Archaeology of Roman Britain was 
naturally the foundation of this; but use was also made of the 
often excellent sketch-plans in Mr. J. Ward’s Roman Era in 
Britain. ‘Haverfield and Macdonald’ and ‘Hawkes and Kend- 
rick’ were again of great service, and also Sir G. Macdonald’s 
Roman Britain 1914-28, a beautifully produced British 
Academy paper. 

From the study of the isolated fort we passed to that of the 
great continuous fortification which runs from Tyne to Solway, 
the Wall of Hadrian. To this we devoted very particular 
attention, as we were to visit it. Accordingly we spent a quite 
disproportionate time in examining the theories of the experts; 
we argued at length about the meaning of the Vallum, the 
origin of its marginal mound and its crossings, the purpose of 
the wall, and the system of patrolling it, and we became wise 
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to the subtle distinctions between Broad Wall on Broad 
Foundation, Narrow Wall on Narrow Foundation, and Narrow 
Wall on Broad Foundation. Nor did we neglect the Turf Wall, 
nor the road system behind the wall. The books were the same 
as before, with the addition of the attractive but old-fashioned 
Handbook to the Roman Wall by Collingwood Bruce, Mr. R. G, 
Collingwood’s article, ‘Hadrian’s Wall: 1921-31’, in F.R.S. xxi 
(1931), the same author’s popular sketch, A Guide to the Roman 
Wall, and a little book by Mr. Paul Brown, The Great Wall of 
Hadrian in Roman Times, which is of great value for its in- 
genious illustrations, in which an imaginative reconstruction is 
superimposed in dotted lines upon dark lines which represent 
the existing remains. 

Our minds prepared in this way, we proceeded to our week- 
end camp on the Wall. We were fortunate in the weather, and 
in the courtesy of a friend who prepared the ground before us, 
by interviewing farmers and giving hospitality to one of us who 
went ahead by himself as a foraging party. We camped practi- 
cally on the edge of the Vallum near Housesteads, and felt 
thoroughly Roman, or rather Romano-British. Housesteads 
was all that we expected of it; it is a magnificent site, and is 
admirably preserved by the Office of Works, which has spared 
no trouble in making it intelligible to the inexpert student. The 
Wall here is at its best, and there is an excellent mile-castle 
near by. Seven miles or so to the east is Chesters, which we 
visited only to find it closed, as it was a Sunday. This was a 
matter of great regret ; for, though there is not much to be seen 
of the actual fort which is not paralleled at Housesteads, the 
bath-houses and the still visible piers of the Roman bridge over 
the North Tyne are of outstanding interest. 

Upon our return we spent a period or two in discussing the 
problems of the Wall again, and points of interest raised by 
our visit; and then we turned to the civil life of the province. 
The Antonine Wall' should perhaps have followed logically; 
but there seemed to be a certain danger in spending too much 
time consecutively upon military matters. We therefore 


1 Since this the second edition of Sir G. Macdonald’s Roman Wall in Scotland 
has been published ; a thrilling book, and a model of archaeological method. 
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examined the Romanization of the south and east, using as a 
guide Haverfield’s Romanization of Roman Britain. Stress was 
laid on the evidence of the general use of Latin which is to be 
found in Mr. Burn’s book; and we owed a great debt to Mr. 
R. G. Collingwood’s Roman Britain (1932 edition), in which 
the chapter on Art and Language is one of the most illuminating 
passages yet written about Romano-British life. 

We then examined the Romano-British towns in detail. An 
interesting, though not essential, prelude to this study is Haver- 
field’s Ancient Town-Planning; the clearest treatment of it 
seems to be Mr. Collingwood’s chapter in The Archaeology of 
Roman Britain. In ‘Haverfield and Macdonald’ is to be found 
an admirable diagram showing the relative sizes of the towns. 
London is an interesting problem; it had no Roman status, like 
the municipium of Camulodunum or the coloniae of Verulamium, 
Lindum, Eboracum, and Gleva; it was not a tribal centre like 
many of the others, such as Venta Silurum, Corinium, Calleva, 
and Isurium; it did not grow out of a legionary camp, like 
Deva; and yet it was the largest and possibly the most important 
town in the province. It remains a puzzle, although it is the 
subject of one of the reports of the Royal Commission on 
Ancient Monuments. 

From town life we passed to country life. We were unfor- 
tunate in being unable to examine a villa on the spot. Here a 
south-country school would have had the advantage of us; a 
visit to Chedworth, for instance, would have been immensely 
valuable and stimulating to the imagination. Luckily there are 
many excellent plans of villas, of both the Corridor and the 
Courtyard types, available in the books already mentioned, 
together with photographs of remains, especially mosaic floors, 
and of model reconstructions. 

The last major subject in our survey of Romano-British 
civilization—perhaps it should have been tackled earlier—was 
the religion of the province. Here, more perhaps than anywhere 
else, literature fails us, and epigraphy is our chief guide. ‘There 
is no store of legends such as Ovid’s Fasti for the student of 
Britain to sift. He can only count up the very curious selection 
of altars that are to be found in many parts of Britain, and 
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examine with care a number of temples. The results are 
admirably summarized in Mr. Collingwood’s Roman Britain, 
and much of the material is to be found in Mr. Burn’s book. It 
is important to keep clear the distinction between the types of 
cults : (1) the native cults, which were mostly Romanized by the 
identification of Celtic with official Roman deities, e.g. Apollo 
Maponus and Mars Cocidius, or else without such identifica- 
tion, as the Deae Matres; and (2) the imported cults, whether 
Roman—but these are few—or Oriental in origin. The chief of 
these in the second and third centuries was Mithraism, traces 
of which are found in places where there were Roman soldiers, 
at Housesteads, for instance, where the remains of a Mithraeum 
were until recently easily to be seen. After Constantine Chris- 
tianity, as the official religion of the Empire, was brought to 
Britain; and here, for once, the literary evidence was more 
important than the material evidence, the scantiness of which 
presents a difficult problem. At Silchester there is a small 
church, and possibly also at Caerwent; but these are all, and 
with a few examples of the Chi-Ro monogram and a few Chris- 
tian tombstones they make up what is a very disappointing 
body of material evidence for the existence of Christianity in an 
island which in 314 sent three bishops to the Council of Arles, 
which was the birthplace of the great St. Patrick, and which, in 
the early fifth century, was the origin and centre of the Pelagian 
heresy. It is a problem; interesting suggestions as to its solu- 
tion are to be found in Mr. Ward’s Roman Era in Britain. 
Having now surveyed the civilization which Rome imposed 
upon a not altogether reluctant Britain, we returned to the 
historical events which took place after the famous visit of 
Hadrian. The record of these is scanty, and the authorities are 
poor; the chronological table prefixed to the Ordnance Survey 
Map of Roman Britain shows how barren is the ground. This 
must be our excuse for our long neglect of systematic chrono- 
logy. A political history of Roman Britain, except in the barest 
outline, is impossible. For our purpose this was perhaps for- 
tunate; for once we were able to learn more of the life of the 
ordinary man, the Romano-British townsman of Calleva or 
Camulodunum, the auxiliary at Borcovicium, the legionary at 
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Eboracum, or the country gentleman at Chedworth, than of the 
intrigues of politicians or the ambitions of generals. 

There remained the problem of the so-called ‘departure of 
the Romans’. What this ‘departure’ was is a question that has 
been answered by various people in various ways; but there 
seems to be fairly general agreement now that there was no 
sudden cessation of Romano-British civilization. Some soldiers 
left Britain, but they can hardly have taken their wives and 
children with them. And Roman Britain was a mixed civiliza- 
tion, in which it would have been difficult, by the year 400, to 
distinguish the Roman from the British element; it perished 
not by the withdrawal of one element, but by the entry of a 
third. There was no dramatic evacuation, no sensational col- 
lapse ; civilization deteriorated, and after a time was swamped. 

This seems the most satisfactory view ; but further discoveries 
may upset it. But it is less important to find the answer to the 
question of what the ‘departure of the Romans’ was than to 
recognize its existence. For it typifies a feature of the study of 
Roman Britain which is of the highest value to the budding 
historian. In studying Roman Britain he must be continually 
defining his terms. What is meant by frontier defence? What 
was the conquest of North Wales? What distinction was there 
between ‘Roman’ and ‘native’? How long did it last? What 
sort of a man was the owner of a villa? What was a villa? What 
was a town? These, and many other such questions, are not 
so simple as they look. The first step towards understanding 
the Roman province of Britain is to learn to take nothing for 
granted; and if this was one of the things that made our task © 
difficult, it was also one of those that made it supremely worth 
while. 
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DIONYSIUS OF HALICARNASSUS 
By R. J. H. SHUTT 


ALICARNASSUS was the birth-place of two historians, 
Herodotus and Dionysius, though Herodotus is better 
known: both, however, left their native place for the metropolis 
of their day, Herodotus for Athens, at that time the mistress of 
a growing empire, Dionysius for Rome. ‘I took ship to Italy,’ 
he says of himself, ‘at the time when the Civil War was brought 
to an end by Augustus Caesar, in the middle of the one hundred 
and eighty-seventh Olympiad, and I have spent in Rome the 
twenty-two years which have elapsed between that time and 
this. I have learnt the Roman language thoroughly and made 
myself acquainted with the national records; and throughout 
the whole of this period I continued working on matters con- 
nected with this history.’ We gather, then, that he migrated to 
Italy about 30 B.c. This period was particularly important in 
Roman history. The revolution, the seeds of which had been 
sown as early as 133 B.C., by Tiberius Gracchus, had after its 
various vicissitudes come to an end for the time being, Julius 
Caesar, the champion of the people, having become in all but 
name the monarch of the Roman world. With his murder in 
44 B.C., since the Republic could not be restored, the struggle for 
supremacy began again: the murder of one man meant the 
repetition by others of the same process by which he had 
obtained his power. Augustus and Antony emerged as the chief 
rivals for the vacant throne, and Augustus at Actium secured 
it; a fact all must have realized in spite of the fair-sounding 
names of liberty and republic. That a contemporary should 
write a true account of the events about this time was vitally 
necessary. Augustus, when established in power, began to 
gather around him a literary circle including Virgil, Horace, 
and Livy, under the patronage of the distinguished Maecenas. 
Yet while such names as those mentioned spring immediately 
to the mind, that of Dionysius of Halicarnassus generally lies 


1 i. 7. [Sections and chapters as in Jacoby’s edition of the works of Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus.] 
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obscurely in the background. And surely, he could not have 
been unknown in Rome. He was a Greek rhetorician, a pro- 
fessional teacher of rhetoric, and at that time the ‘hungry Greek- 
lings’ had not migrated to Rome in such numbers as in Juvenal’s 
day, so as to become objects of contempt. If anything, Diony- 
sius must have been a distinguished man of his profession ; and 
this is an attempt to discover the possible reason for his 
obscurity by a consideration of his works. 

It is well within the bounds of probability that the extant 
works of Dionysius are by no means all he wrote. Of his lesser 
works we possess the De Compositione Verborum, on the Attic 
orators. It is the irony of fate that he is chiefly known by the 
lesser works, yet it is perhaps understandable when we consider 
that he was a rhetorician by profession. What more natural 
than that his works on style should be consulted first, even 
though the author may have ranked them second? But Dio- 
nysius the rhetorician was also an historian; he wrote in Greek 
the Roman Antiquities, a history of Rome in twenty books from 
the earliest times down to 264 B.c. Of the twenty books, the 
first eleven are preserved in full; the rest are fragmentary. 

What, then, does a consideration of these books reveal? 
Dionysius had not the reserve of Thucydides, and occasionally 
inserts incidental notices about himself, his history, and his 
philosophy. These notices admittedly may be only indications, 
but their cumulative effect is important. Thus we get in the 
Antiquities a picture of Dionysius the historian and Dionysius 
the man. Whether he follows himself the rules for history- 
writing which he lays down; whether his history is credible, 
or merely a rhetorical exercise on a grand scale, to advertise his 
own literary prowess as much as to narrate Rome’s history— 
these questions need to be answered satisfactorily. 

“Throughout the whole of this period [i.e. c. 30 B.c.-8 B.c.] I 
continued working on matters connected with this history.’ His 
information he received ‘partly from the teaching of the most 
distinguished men with whom I came into contact, and partly 
from reading the accounts in histories compiled by historians 
whom the Romans themselves praise; such as Porcius Cato, 
Fabius Maximus, Valerius Antius, and Licinius Macer, and 
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men like Aelius and Gallius and Calpurnius, and many other by 
no means insignificant men.”! ‘I am beginning my history with 
the oldest myths,?. .. and taking my narrative down to the begin- 
ning of the first Punic War, in the third year of the 128th 
Olympiad. I am narrating all the external wars of the city 
which she waged in this period, and her domestic seditions, 
their numbers, causes, and the type of method and terms used 
in their dissolution. I am recounting also the types of constitu- 
tion which the city had under the kings and after the dissolution 
of the monarchy, and the ordering of each. The best customs 
and the most conspicuous laws also I am relating, and in short 
I am depicting the whole of the ancient life of the city. The 
form I am giving to my work is not [the usual one] .. . . but it is 
a combination of every form, polemical and speculative, so that 
it may appear sufficient not only for those who deal with 
political theories, but also those interested in philosophical 
contemplation, and any who desire to pass some time without 
burden in historical readings.’ If these claims are true, then he 
did not lightly undertake his task, and was not content with the 
mere chronicling of events as distinct from a consideration of 
their causes and wider effects. The purpose of his work was 
twofold, ‘firstly, to reveal my own character, that it is charitable 
to all the virtuous men who aspire to noble and great deeds; 
secondly, to repay a debt of gratitude in so far as was in my 
power, bearing in mind the education and the other blessings 
which I enjoyed by sojourning therein.’3 

Itis, then, history written with a purpose, and partly asa thank- 
offering. Throughout it his admiration of Rome is abundantly 
evident. The second book contains a long discourse on 
Romulus and the excellence of his institutions generally; in 
another place,t he makes a digression in which he argues 
against those ‘who attack Roman customs’; he prefers, he says,5 
Roman ‘theology’ to the Greek; he is at pains® to claim the 
institution of funeral games for the Romans; his remarks after 
his account of the expulsion of Tarquinius? show a belief in a 
Divine guidance of the destiny of Rome; though a Greek by 


i, 8. 3. ff. 4 iv. 24. 
5 ii. 20. 6 v.17. 7 v. 7; cf. v. 54, vii. 12, ix. 60. 7. 
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birth, he prefers Roman customs and institutions. Yet he is 
careful to point out that his history was not written ‘for the sake 
of flattery’.' Either, then, Dionysius is sincere or untruthful. 
There is no need to suppose he was the latter: coming to Rome 
he would find much to excite his admiration. In Halicarnassus 
and Greece he must have read of the ‘civil strife’ which was a 
constant menace ; in Rome he must have wondered to see peace 
at last restored under a ‘Republic’ which was a shadow of its 
former self, a Republic with an Emperor unostentatiously, per- 
haps, yet undeniably present. He saw the revival of letters, and 
Augustus’s many architectural improvements to Rome. If he 
was honest with himself, he must have wondered; and sincere 
admiration is by no means flattery. 

If we read his early chapters with thoughts of modern 
investigations on ‘who were the Romans’ in mind, it is hard to 
do justice to Dionysius. He takes aetiological myths and ex- 
pounds them as genuine history. His account, e.g., of Romulus 
and Remus is substantially the same as that in the first book of 
Livy’s history. It is not fair to judge any historian solely and 
completely by modern scientific standards. Even so, Dionysius’ 
standards are not by any means to be overlooked. He criticizes 
other historians,? such as Polybius, who ‘disparaged style’; he 
quotes his authorities,3 forms his own opinion, and gives 
reasons for his conclusion‘ ; he supplements his own authorities, 
where they are insufficient, with additions of his own;5 he cites 
as evidence not only written accounts, but altars, and temples, 
and inscriptions; he shows accuracy and care’ in ‘reading 
through many histories of Greek and Roman authorship’. His 
details about the Janiculan® and Aventine® Hills show that he 
speaks from personal and accurate observation. About the 
river ‘Anies’ he says: ‘the stream is a tributary of the river Tiber 
and is pleasant to look upon and sweet to drink.’!° Such details, 
depending on autopsy, make his history more interesting, more 
alive, enlightening what were, after all, even in the Augustan era 
the dusty records of antiquity, with flashes of the then present. 

He has a philosophy of history and does not treat it merely 
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as the compiling of a list of dates. ‘I think I ought not,’ he 
says,! ‘to omit this, because I consider it particularly fitting for 
writers of histories not only to recount the military successes of 
the distinguished leaders or any good and salutary political 
measure they introduced, but also to throw light upon their 
lives, . . .’ The very fact that he prefaces his remarks with 
these words suggests that this practice, though almost universal 
to-day, was not in vogue at that time, and credit is due to 
Dionysius for it. Again, ‘it is not sufficiently edifying for those 
who read histories merely to hear the end [of events], but each 
man desires to inquire also into the causes of events and the 
methods of the actions, and the characters of those who did 
them, and the things which happened through divine agency.— 
I saw that it was very necessary for politicians to learn these 
things, so as to use them for precedents as events occur’.? 
‘I shall narrate also the cause of the outbreak of the war and the 
steps taken by the consuls during the struggle then.’ ‘It is not 
sufficient for most people to read from the history that the 
Athenians and Lacedaemonians, to take an example, were 
victorious in the Persian War . . . but they also desire to learn 
from the history the site [of the battles] and to hear the causes... 
and who were the leaders ....and....to miss nothing.’ So, with 
regard to the story of the oligarchy, he says5: ‘I shall give my 
account not beginning with the final events, which the majority 
think solely responsible for freedom, I mean the wrongs Appius 
did through love to the girl [Verginia]—for this is an addition, 
and final cause of the anger of the peoples, whereas countless 
others had led the way—but with the earliest beginnings of 
high-handed treatment of the city by the Ten.’ It may have 
seemed at first sight that Dionysius’ promise not to give a list 
of events only was lightly made; but these examples, and others 
too, show his insistance on his policy and a sincere attempt to 
follow it out. He may have been wrong in his assignment of 
the causes of events; but that is not unusual. Controversy 
rages still over Thucydides’ studied opinion that the cause of 
the Peloponnesian War was ‘the fear of Sparta for the growing 
power of Athens’; the important thing is that he held it. 

Tv. 49. 2 v. 56. xi. 1. 6. 
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But with doing this, he does not neglect chronology. Indeed, 
he is very careful about it. At first he uses Olympiads to date 
events; later, when he reaches the times when the consulship 
had been introduced, he uses both. He takes one year after 
another, first giving the consuls for the year in question, then 
the date according to Olympiad reckoning. This method he 
almost certainly adapted from Thucydides, and was evidently 
aware of its shortcomings. Many times he is obliged to insert a 
notice to the effect that he will deal with a question later— 
‘I will explain the cause later’.! It is natural that there should 
be a little such cross-reference; the causes of wars do not arise 
in one year entirely ; and the historian seeking to give the causes 
and yet keep to an account year by year must be at a dis- 
advantage. But Dionysius tries on the whole successfully to 
combine the two. ‘I am persuaded,’ he says,? ‘that this man 
[Tarquinius Collatinus] is the grandson of Egerius—and chro- 
nology confirms me in this assumption.’ 

Thus there is a definite plan in the work. It is systematically 
divided into books, and space is allotted for the different sub- 
jects accordingly. The first book, for example, includes an 
introduction and an account of the earliest inhabitants of the 
district where Rome was soon to be. At the end of the book, 
he promises: to give a résumé of the contents of that book in the 
beginning of the second: this he does. The division into books 
is not an arbitrary one imposed by later editors; it is part of the 
author’s system. There are passages indicating that he paid 
particular attention to it. ‘Mention will be made [of this] accord- 
ing as the account demands that it should be made on each 
occasion.’ Taken by itself this may seem a remote ideal. But, 
again, ‘the account demands that I should narrate the parents 
from whom Aeneas sprang’,5 and ‘This is sufficient about the 
race of the Sabines’.° These instances show his attention to due 
proportion in a work where, pre-eminently, proportion was 
necessary. The same is apparent in his digressions, each of 
which is prefaced by a justification of the digression and its 
fundamental though not immediate connexion with the point 
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at issue. “I do not think it out of place,’ he says,' ‘to [stop the 
narrative and] go through the resources which he [Aristodemus, 
tyrant of Cumae] used for the tyranny and the ways by which 
he approached it, how he administered affairs connected with 
his position, and what sort of downfall he encountered.’ In 
another place? the following appears: ‘I have drawn out my 
account of them so that no one may wonder how the patricians 
brought themselves to put such great power into the hands of 
the people’; and ‘I have preferred accuracy to brevity in my 
narrative’. Again: ‘I do not think I should pass over the rites 
connected with the festival, not that my narrative by receiving 
dramatic additions and flowery accounts may become more 
attractive, but that some of the necessary facts may be 
confirmed.’3 

The composition of speeches suitable to the occasion was an 
established custom with his historians: Dionysius too follows 
it. Obviously some of the speeches could not have been spoken 
by the character concerned. Latinus has a speech put into his 
mouth :+ that he actually said those words on that occasion is 
in the highest degree improbable, even supposing that such a 
person as Latinus ever lived. Rather is Dionysius’ policy that 
of Thucydides,’ ‘to make the speakers say what was in my 
opinion demanded of them by the various occasions, of course 
adhering as closely as possible to the general sense of what they 
really said’. Thucydides was dealing with contemporary 
history ; not so Dionysius. Small wonder, then, if his ‘speeches’ 
become very artificial, even being composed in the same out- 
line, e.g. ‘You must fight bravely bearing in mind that two 
alternatives lie before you, either disgrace and annihilation at 
the hands of the enemy, or victory and conquest’. 


We have thus briefly considered Dionysius’ Roman Antiqui- 
ties, and sought to discover the aims of the author as set down 
by himself in the pages of his work, and how far he has been 
successful in putting his ideals into practice. The history and 
the historian have in this way been shortly treated. Such a 

2 vii. 66. 3 vii. 70. 
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study would not be complete without a consideration of Diony- 
sius the man; this consideration cannot be actually separated 
from that of Dionysius the historian, inasmuch as they are 
mutually interdependent, and it is only possible to attempt it 
if we bear in mind this close inter-connexion. 

The prefaces to most histories, he says in effect in the opening 
chapters of his history, are merely an excuse for glorification of 
self and slanderous attacks on others. This is far from being 
to his taste, and he would not have attempted a preface, were 
it not that he must explain, however shortly, some of the salient 
facts connected with the origin, plan, and purpose of his work. 
So he is forced to speak about himself, making the following 
incidental remark: ‘it is with good reason that all consider 
words images of the soul of each man.’ Assuming that man 
does not perpetually cover his words with a cloak of pretence, 
that remark is true. We shall not be wrong, then, in believing 
that Dionysius was at least humble about his achievements; he 
does not interrupt his narrative to sing the praises of himself. 
He may have criticized others, admittedly, but it was criticism 
levelled in the right spirit. He always gives his reasons for 
dissenting, and does not let his criticism degenerate into vulgar 
abuse of others. 

Bearing this in mind, the following sentence from the preface 
is worthy of note: ‘it is a law of nature common to all, which 
no time will prevent, that the stronger should always rule over 
the weaker.’ That gives the reader the impression of being 
the studied belief of his life’s experience, the philosophy he 
professed and practised. A picture of the first book of Plato’s 
Republic immediately arises in our minds, where Socrates, seek- 
ing for a definition of justice, is at pains to disprove the view 
of his opponent Thrasymachus, that justice is the right of the 
stronger. Treated philosophically, of course, the definition 
leaves unexplained who are the stronger, and who are the 
weaker, and why. But Dionysius’ work is not primarily a 
philosophical treatise, though he admits he writes for ‘philo- 
sophers and politicians’, among others. Nevertheless his 
remark bears the ring of sincere belief. How then can it be 
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reconciled? It may be that Dionysius, living through the Civil 
Wars certainly of Octavian and Antony, and probably of 
Pompey and Caesar as well—wars involving not only Rome 
but the whole of the Empire—and coming to Rome, as he says, 
at the end of the wars between Antony and Octavian, and for 
the next twenty years or so living in the city wherein was 
centred all the power of the Roman Empire, was in these 
circumstances led to hold this view. He was, after all, a Greek 
from Halicarnassus, become a spectator of the Roman Empire 
from the point of view of one who was not a Roman by birth. 
Wars such as he had lived through emphasized, as they always 
have done, the power that the sword can win. Dionysius, with 
countless others before and after him, was thus led to think it 
was a law of nature for the stronger to rule over the weaker. 
We have in Polybius another instance of a man not a Roman 
by birth coming to Rome, and being impressed by the grandeur 
of her Empire even in his day. 

Dionysius was not one to impose either himself or his views 
on his readers. He quotes other authors, and gives his personal 
reasons for dissenting from their views, but still leaves the 
reader to judge for himself. ‘Let it be as any one persuades 
himself’,' is a characteristic remark of his; or ‘Let each man 
decide as he wishes’,? or ‘concerning the disaster which over- 
took this man, a double tradition is given, one less credible, and 
the other reaching nearer the truth. But I will set forth both as 
I received them’.3 He does not then dogmatize—this is in 
accord with the character of a man who shuns self-praise, as 
does Dionysius. When baffled, he frankly says so: ‘it is difficult 
to say what the truth is,’+ or again, ‘which way the truth lies 
would be known to the Gods’.5 It is not that he did not take 
pains to try to discover; considering the nature of the subject 
we cannot but admire him for his attitude, and even modern 
historians are reluctantly coming to the same conclusion after 
investigations into the origin of the Romans. 

Mention has already been made of the passages showing that 
Dionysius believed that a divine guidance steered the course of 
the Roman state. But it was about this time® that Augustus was 
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emphasizing the divine origin of Rome; the point of view he 
wished to be held is admirably voiced in the Aeneid of Virgil 
and in some of the Odes of Horace. Altars were being raised 
in the provinces on which sacrifices were made in honour of 
Rome. And although Augustus himself refused divine honours, 
it was not long before subsequent emperors were themselves 
worshipped as Gods and, indeed, insisted on sacrifice to them- 
selves as such. Was Dionysius, then, merely speaking in the 
current language of his day about the Roman state? There are 
other passages which do not bear out this assumption. For 
example .... ‘the Sibylline books and Pythian oracles and 
many other things which no one would pass over as being 
composed for mere plausibility’,! and, ‘for my own part I 
do not think that the things ordained not to be seen by all 
should be spoken of by those who see them, or be recounted, 
and I am indignant at the others who claim to seek or know 
more than is allowed by law’,? and, ‘for these reasons I ascribe 
the deed [the death of Tullus Hostilius] not to mortal plottings 
but to the will of God’.3 So too, ‘connected with human 
calculations was also the occurrence of divine terrors, some 
of which were found neither in public writings, nor preserved 
in any other public record’. Though he does not actually 
commit himself, we gather that he rather inclined to a belief 
in the immortality of the soul.5 His interest in Rome and 
Greek ‘theology’ which he compares at length,® and on Roman 
feasts? are noteworthy in this connexion also. From these 
instances we may be justified in inferring that Dionysius’ 
belief in the Divine Guidance was not a mere verbal jingle, and 
it is refreshing to find this at a time when the State religion of 
Rome had long becomea matter of political intrigue, subordinate 
to politics. 


Such was the character of the man as far as can be ascertained 
from his writings. The style he used in his Roman Antiquities 
likewise deserves attention ; let us see how Dionysius the rhetori- 
cian wrote himself, whether he obeyed the rules he laid down 
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elsewhere, and how far his style was characteristic of his day. 
Poetical words, rare and late words and phrases appear in his 
prose narrative; abstract nouns are used where participles 
would have been expected; adequate connecting particles are 
often omitted ; awkward and cacophonous phrases appear now 
and then ; insufficient care is taken over the tenses of participles. 
But his style must not be judged by the standard of fifth-century 
Attic Greek. The Greek of the first century B.C. was nearer the 
‘Koine’ Greek, that mixture of pure Greek and hybrid innova- 
tions which was fast becoming the accepted medium of speech 
in the Roman world, and threatening even to oust Latin. So 
many of the characteristics we may at first wish to criticize were 
in common use in the Greek of his day. Even so, compared with 
the turgid, florid ‘Asiatic’ style which was coming into vogue, 
Dionysius’ style must have been pure ; though judging by fifth- 
century Attic Greek standards this cannot be said of it. But 
the presence of abstract expressions, imaginary speeches com- 
posed of the same framework, lack of adequate connecting 
particles and awkward uses of participles, it must be admitted, 
do tend to cause a certain sameness and artificiality about the 
narrative, and the interest soon flags. His sentences may be 
correct according to the rules of grammar in vogue in his day; 
his rhetorician’s profession would make that at least to be 
expected of him. Yet Dionysius lacks something which the 
true writer possesses ; he remains, deep down, the professional 
rhetorician, the teacher of the science of style. The true writer 
needs to be a rhetorician in so far as he knows the essential 
rules of style, but the rhetorician is not necessarily a born 
writer: Dionysius remains a rhetorician. He is never so happy 
as when he is digressing almost unnecessarily on the digamma,! 
for example, or on the origin of the word ‘toga’?; the rhetorician 
in him is excited by these and similar points. 


Thus the consideration of his style gives perhaps a clue to 
the question asked before: Why does Dionysius remain com- 
paratively in the background, dwarfed by his fellow-historians ? 
His story has fascinating possibilities as had that of his fellow 
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countryman Herodotus. But the manner of presenting a 
narrative—style—is an important factor in gaining readers. The 
bare fact must be conceded; whether this ought to be the case 
is not the question here; and the style of Dionysius, a teacher 
of style by profession, leaves at times something to be desired. 
Men, illogically expecting perfection of style from one who 
professes it, have been disappointed, and equally illogically have 
neglected his history for others. Dionysius has become known 
chiefly through his minor works to the comparative exclusion 
of the work by which he himself surely would have desired to 
be known. Dionysius rhetorician and historian—this is the 
usual order in importance of his titles. A consideration of his 
history is, however, a revelation of him as an historian; his 
care, desire for accuracy, critical acumen, unobtrusiveness, 
methodical planning, and system, all these raise our opinion of 
him and make us claim if not that these titles be interchanged, 
at least that equal importance be justly assigned to each. And, 
while making this claim, we do not turn a blind eye to his faults; 
_ his style leaves something to be desired; his profession as a 
rhetorician has left its mark indelibly upon him so that he must 
in spite of himself show it at times. 

But Dionysius was not a born writer or a born historian; he 
had not that spark of genius for writing or for compiling history 
which, though baffling description, is to be felt when we read 
the pages of a true historian, when we pick up a book of a 
Thucydides, a Tacitus, a Macaulay, or a Mommsen. This is 
not to belittle Dionysius. He was not a genius, but a genius 
is a rare phenomenon: with little study of the rules of style 
and history-writing, with little marshalling of his forces, as it 
were, the genius must write. All credit is due to that more 
unfortunate majority of mankind which, fully conscious of its 
lack of natural propensities, yet attempts to master the rules of 
history-writing with infinite patience, and having done so, to 
write, in the hopes that the world of literature may be credit- 
ably enlarged, if not generously enriched, by their humble 
efforts. 
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APOLOGY FOR THE PRACTICE OF 
LATIN VERSE COMPOSITION 


By c. J. ELLINGHAM 


‘AS I battled with this wind, miserable and blue-nosed, I reflected 

that if—which heaven forfend—I had had to write a copy of 
verses about it, I should have called it Eurus, coupled with the most 
horrific epithet to be found in the Gradus; further, that it was a pity that 
no one had ever thought of names for the golfing winds. The names of 
the winds, that one used in doing Latin Verses, gave one a distinct 
picture of their different personalities, even if it were not quite the same 
picture that a Roman young gentleman would have had. One thought 
of them, I am afraid, not as blowing from any particular quarter, but as 
fitting into a particular part of those jig-saw puzzles called Hexameters 
and Pentameters. Thus those two entirely opposite characters, Boreas 
and Zephyrus, seemed to me rather like one another in that they were 
both sulky, disagreeable creatures who declined to help one in one’s 
utmost need, namely, in getting the end of the line first. They would 
do no more than fill some position in the middle. That is to be a fair 
weather friend indeed, since every one knows that when once you have 
got your tag for the end the deuce is in it if you cannot fit in the rest 
somehow. Eurus and Auster were far more obliging; they were good, 
willing fellows, who would lend a hand anywhere in reason if you were 
not too fussily particular about the sense. Favonius was not trustworthy. 
As long as he was only wanted to serve in a hexameter he was friendly 
and useful, but try to use him in a pentameter, and he would plant his 
four feet firmly on the ground like an obstinate mule so that nothing 
could be done with him.’ 


So writes Mr. Bernard Darwin,' as delightfully as usual. He 
must himself have got any amount of fun out of Latin verse 
composition, and a reader opposed to the practice would be 
rash to count on his support. Still, he does call Latin verses 
jig-saw puzzles; and we can picture him, with Dictionary and 
Gradus and a small store of juvenile cunning, embarking upon 
a rendering of ‘Welcome, wild northeaster’. He draws his seven 
vertical lines to mark the limits of the six feet, fills the last space 
with the obliging Eurus, eight points at most off the required 


1 A Friendly Round. 
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bearing, consults the Gradus and helps himself to turbidus for 
the fifth foot and ingenti strepitu to start the line sonorously, 
pads the middle with flabat iam, and turns to the pentameter. 
He looks up ‘welcome’ in the Dictionary and gratus in the 
Gradus, picks amandus as the most accommodating synonym, 
and in ten minutes, which is very good going, has produced his 
first couplet : 


Ingenti strepitu flabat iam turbidus Eurus, 
At sonus ille mihi semper amandus erat. 


It looks somewhat diffuse, and he wishes he could hit upon a 
device for getting it into the present indicative, but at least it 
scans. 

Two charges are brought against Latin verse composition. 
First we are told that for most boys it is nothing but a piecing 
together of tags; that Dawn swells into roseo splendens Aurora 
colore, grass into viridantia gramina campi, and always into 
tempus in omne manet; that patience and a Gradus alone are 
needed; and that such mental exercises are trivial. And 
secondly, even if this stage is passed, nothing is achieved but 
the evocation of pale ghosts of vanished elegance, at which 
Virgil and Horace would smile with pity. The effect of poetry 
depends so much upon the power of the living word, and no- 
body can bring to life words which have mouldered in the 
grave for centuries. Or alternatively, by mathematics, if it is 
more difficult to write verse than prose, and Latin than English, 
what will they who cannot write English prose make of Latin 
verse? 

So yet another thing is futile. But we must not be intimi- 
dated. A scholar may be allowed to admit that he cannot write 
Latin hexameters, for he means that he recognizes in Virgil 
qualities which he has not the skill to imitate. And since he 
knows what he would like to imitate, he would agree that 
another with as receptive a soul and a readier pen might 
succeed where he fails. But when some educational theorist, 
no Latinist himself, decides that the scholar cannot write Latin 
verses, it is flat presumption. Virgil and Horace are dead, and 
the only evidence for the Latinity of the scholar’s verses is 
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the scholar’s. He neither knows nor ever will know what 
beauties of phrase and overtones of emotion Maecenas heard in 


ignoscenda quidem, scirent si ignoscere Manes. 


He only knows how the line affects him, and if he decides that 
a verse of his own affects him in a similar way, there is no court 
of appeal. His judgement must stand. 

The other charge is an example of the pessimism which 
garbles the evidence to reach a gloomy conclusion. So many 
acorns fail to grow into oaks that in this weary world an oak 
tree is inconceivable. If he saw a dull class flounder through 
algebra problems, making despairing guesses, ‘let x be the 
clock’, ‘let x be the boy and y his father’, and reaching the 
right x at last by exhaustion, a theorist might find support for 
an a priori conviction of the futility of mathematics. But the 
normal boy does not flounder like that for long. And in learn- 
ing to write Latin verse the normal boy soon leaves the Gradus 
behind him. Suppose he has to translate into hexameters: 


And slowly answered Arthur from the barge; 
“The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfils himself in many ways, 

Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.’ 


His rendering might be: 


A cymba princeps lente responsa ferebat. 

‘Cum priscus mutatus erit, novus advenit ordo; 
Et multis deus ipse modis se perficit usque, 

Ne bonus unus mos orbem corrumpere tentet.’ 


This is honest work, but probably even the writer is dis- 
satisfied. He knows that usque and tentet are there to scan, and 
that something is wrong with the rhythm of the fourth line. 
And beyond this he may feel that some touching quality in the 
English is lost in the version. But responsa ferebat is the only 
Gradus phrase. 

His teacher makes the appropriate remarks. Its great weak- 
ness, he will say, is that no phrase is a joy to read, or could have 
been a joy to write. He will call it heavy and literal. He may 
attack the technique, reading the first line aloud with ironical 
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emphasis on its spondees and caesuras, and deploring the lack 
of exciting pauses and initial dactyls. He may explain that 
while Virgil’s 

Et cum frigida mors anima seduxerit artus 


has the same divisions as the ugly fourth line, a vast difference 
is made by the dactylic frigida and the importance of mors which 
bears the hammer-blow. 

Or he may think that this method, while far in advance of the 
piecing together of Gradus tags, is still too mechanical. It may 
lead to Lucan, but not perhaps to Virgil. Just as any nonsense, 
such as 


Eri KAwvds KOPUACAAIAEs Eta 


sounds beautiful in Greek verse, so technique will make any 
truism sparkle in a Latin hexameter: 


Grandiaque invalidas superabunt robora vires 
Nequiquam oppositas, maior vicitque minorem 


as Cato might have said to his troops in Africa. The pupil may 
discover his own technique from Virgil himself, and it is more 
important at the outset to make him want to discover one, 
because he has found something worth expressing. And the 
surest way to find it is to try to appreciate the English. He 
must not think of it as a collection of words, each with a number 
of Latin equivalents, some obvious, some permissible with luck ; 
but as a collection of phrases or word-pictures each with its 
own dignity and beauty and emotional appeal. 

To translate English prose literally into Latin usually involves 
an error in meaning; for the Romans, with no journalists scrib- 
bling against the clock, kept their polysyllables under super- 
vision, and did not use one adjective to describe now the ability 
of a genius, now the discovery of a scientist, now the will of an 
eccentric, now a street scene when a water-main burst. But to 
translate an English poem literally into Latin involves an error 
in appreciation. Vitae intermissa febris, or whatever it may be, 
has little emotional significance; but ‘life’s fitful fever’ has an 
inimitable pathos. It is not that fever, a word once whispered 
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with dread into our childish ears, has more power over us than 
febris can have; for the appeal of 

Sunt apud infernos tot milia formosarum 
or of 
Novaeque pergunt interire lunae 

is also lost in a literal translation. It must be the alliteration, 
or the chord of e and 7 struck by the vowels, or the dochmiac 
rhythm, or something else which defies analysis. So the trans- 
lator must grope among the Latin combinations of the three 
ideas, life, fitfulness, fever, until he hits on a phrase with some 
of the emotional content of the original. For instance, a boy on 
whom I experimented produced 


iamque vices vitae varias explevit, 
and solved part of the problem. 
So the pupil finds that there are two ways of translating 


And slowly answered Arthur from the barge. 


The wrong way is to collect all the possible Latin equivalents of 
every word, and shuffle them until some of them interlock. The 
right way is to let the English move his imagination until he 
can see and hear the wounded king panting out his farewell, 
and must perforce find a Latin phrase to recall at least part of 
his emotion. He will try to think not in words but in phrases. 
And if he met the poem at the end of another year he might 
translate it like this: 

Saucius e cymba vocem vix reddidit alter: 

‘Diruit inque vices nova procreat omnia divus, 

Multis ille modis quae gestit cumque gubernans, 

Necubi mos tabem quanquam bonus adferat orbi.’ 


Again he is not satisfied. He knows that there is a difference 
between ‘one good custom’ and ‘a good custom’; and that the 
second line is obscure unless you first know what it is meant to 
mean; and he doubts the wisdom of mixing metaphors in his 
third line. But he likes the emphasis on multis, and the con- 
creteness given to ‘fulfils himself’. He was glad of a chance of 
using necubi. He is proud of his first line, for the dying king 
cries for our sympathy from the first word, and the alliteration 
adroitly adds to the emphasis of vix. And indeed the emotion 
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of the English, perhaps due to the broad a, the sound of Ah 
me! and Alas! and the reticence of the rest to give the vowel its 
prominence, has been distilled into something different, but 
still emotional. The Latin is beginning to come to life. 

So while he is learning to write Latin verses he is doing other 
valuable things, which are ignored in much of our utilitarian 
curriculum. First he is learning to appreciate beauty, provided 
of course that the English is beautiful. Those who set the 
papers for Higher Certificate and Scholarship examinations 
quite rightly avoid the risk of embarrassing the candidate with 
a copy of which he may know a version by heart. They have to 
root among the forsaken gardens of verse for stuff which nobody 
in his senses would want to do anything to but forget. But 
usually the copy is chosen because there is a version, which 
somebody wanted to write. The chances are that it is poetry. 
Now those discoveries which it is only the poet’s privilege to 
make are often not immediately obvious to boys. They are 
emotional discoveries, made in a domain in which the young are 
immature and inarticulate, and their force depends upon a 
subtlety of language to which it is easy to be deaf. Tennyson’s 
Revenge and Chesterton’s Lepanto are provocative enough; but 
Lycidas or the Scholar Gipsy at first reading often fails to move 
even the docile pupil. And the discipline of verse writing 
corrects this aesthetic idleness which ignores all but the im- 
mediate appeal. 

And mighty poets in their misery dead. 
And how can man die better than facing fearful odds? 


The undeveloped taste will probably prefer the second. But 


a boy who has had to undress them both and fit on Latin clothes 
will put them in their proper order. 


Praeclarus moritur cui plurimus imminet uni 


is well enough for Macaulay, but how shall we interpret the 
throb of that despairing monosyllable? 

So however crude his results may be, the boy by his verse- 
writing is learning to appreciate. I remember struggling with 
Shelley’s 
With sparkless ashes load an unlamented urn; 
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and producing 


exstinctum infleta cinerem positurus in urna 


and feeling dissatisfied. It was correct enough technically, and 
for all I could tell a Roman might have written it. But I felt 
there ought to be more of the majesty of the English. And 
when my tutor gave me 


indeploratis onerabitur urna favillis 


I saw what I had missed. It is true that ‘sparkless’ has been 
sacrificed, for on this occasion no friend was there to do what 
Horace asked of Septimius, and doubtless the ashes were put 
into the urn still warm; but even if favillae can only be used of 
glowing ashes, I care naught for such pedantries. The trailing 
indeploratis echoes the emotions aroused by the slow length of 
the English. I had been trying for the same effect with my 
listless spondees, but he had succeeded. 

We claim, then, that if Latin prose composition teaches us to 
think accurately, verse composition teaches us to feel subtly. 
It trains the powers of emotional appreciation, and leads to an 
analysis of beauty which is safe from pedantry because it can 
never be mechanical. By no standardized reagents can the effect 
of Shelley’s line be transmuted into the effect of indeploratis. 
It can only be done by trial and error, with the awakening 
critical faculty as the arbiter. And incidentally, as this power 
develops, it makes discoveries which breathe life into the dead 
bones of criticism. For instance, the limitations of the distinc- 
tion between classical and romantic become clearer when we 
find that while Shakespeare’s lines on the two Princes in the 
Tower, 

Their lips were four red roses on a stalk, 
Which in their summer beauty kissed each other 


can be adequately rendered, by no possible alchemy can we 
transmute 
magic casements opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas in faery lands forlorn 


into bearable Latin; or when we find that Arnold in Balder 
Dead, in spite of his conscientious classicism and his thefts 
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from Homer, achieved a sophisticated simplicity which looks 
threadbare in Latin, however it be clothed. It might even be 
maintained, with what truth I know not, that a test of what is 
written not for an age but for all time is its adaptability to the 
tongue of the race which, whatever its faults, won the loyalty 
of the world. Keats is glorious, but he is not for all time, if 
there have been many ages in which his morbid sensitiveness 
would irritate. 

If these may be called the critical pleasures of Latin verse 
composition, when at the worst we gain an insight into the 
splendour of the English by our failure to do it justice, the 
creative pleasures also come at times. The poet has two acts 
of creation, the flash in which he conceives the idea, and the 
minutes or months or years in which he spins the garment for 
it. Sometimes this work is craftsmanlike and calculating, as is 
that of Horace or Pope, and its temperature is low. Some- 
times, as in Hector’s speech to Andromache or the last scenes 
of Antony and Cleopatra, we cannot believe that there was any 
snipping and pleating and fancy needlework. The garment 
must have been spun whole, instantaneously, at white heat, 
when, as Mr. Masefield writes of Shakespeare, ‘the whole man 
was trembling’. And the translator, though he is moulded of 
inferior clay, though he is denied the grand creative flash and 
is but an upholsterer of another’s ideas, sometimes is gripped 
so fast by the poet’s discovery that he too is inspired. He may 
with careful revision write a line or two of which he is proud. 
Or the time may even come when the lines write themselves, 
and there is nothing to alter or erase, for they touch perfection. 

An instance may show that this claim is sincere. I recall how 
a schoolfellow of my own was inspired in this way when trans- 
lating a passage from Hyperion. He had passed the ‘sullen 
waves in the half-glutted hollows of reef-rocks’ with rising ex- 
citement, until he came to 


Not thunderbolt on thunderbolt, till all 
That rebel Jove’s whole armoury were spent, 
Not world on world upon these shoulders piled 
Could agonize me more than baby-words 

In midst of this dethronement horrible; 
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and then the flash came, and the flame caught, and the words 


poured out— 
me Iuppiter iste 


Auctor discidii, cumulet mihi si iuga tergo 
Accumulata iugis, superaddita fulmina vibret 
Fulminibus, dum tota armamentaria caeli 
Hauserit, haud moveat querulae plus voce puellae, 
Talia subversarum inter discordia rerum. 


Enceladus’s ire quickened with dactyl on dactyl and the scurry- 
ing si iuga tergo; then the climax, and all heaven’s artillery 
roared in armamentaria; then the lightning stab of hauserit, the 
relaxing of the tension, and the weary, defeated snarl of sub- 
versarum rerum. 'Then, just before the version had to be given 
up, he remembered that discordia is not a neuter plural, and the 
last line had to be altered to 


Omnia dum trepidant, tanta prolapsa ruina, 


which, as he said, was commonplace. The inspiration had 
ceased, and he had to fall back upon technique. 

I would not claim perfection for these lines. I believe them 
to be far better than ‘good scholarship standard’, and anyhow 
they have stuck in my memory for a quarter of a century. But 
I can conceive nothing more unlike the piecing together of tags 
into the complicated jig-saw puzzle known as the Latin Hexa- 
meter. 


VERSION 


Auf den Tod eines Kindes 


Du kamst, du gingst mit leiser Spur, 
Ein fliicht’ger Gast im Erdenland ; 
Woher? wohin? Wir wissen nur:— 
Aus Gottes Hand in Gottes Hand. 


*Hptua 6” Eyores Kovpnv Bao, 7’ ofyer, 
ovAE oe Anvaidv yaia péToIKOV Exev. 
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W. L. LORIMER. 
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A MODERN LATIN INSCRIPTION 


HERE died on 26 December, last year, in the little 

Somersetshire village of Hinton St. George, a master of 
English and maker of many dictionaries, one who, to quote 
from Mr. C. L. Graves’s lines in Punch: 


Learned, yet master of a style that lit 

His erudition with unfailing wit, 

He strove from fame and fortune self-exiled 

To keep the well of English undefiled 

By jargon and base coinage,— 
Almost the last original composition by H. W. Fowler must 
have been, however, not in his mother-tongue but in Latin: a 
labour of love was devoted to the construction of an epitaph 
(here reproduced) in memory of his friend Bernard Tower for 
a tablet in the chapel of Sedbergh School. These two men 
were colleagues and intimate friends for seventeen years at this 
Yorkshire school, from 1882 until Fowler moved to London, 
and afterwards to Guernsey and Somerset, becoming immersed 
in lexicography and other literary work. Two years later 
Tower also went south to take over the work of restoring the 
fortunes of his old school, Lancing College. Though the two 
men saw little of one another after that date, and though they 
differed temperamentally in many ways, yet their friendship 
and their mutual admiration remained firm and abiding until 
Bernard Tower’s death in August 1934: hence resulted the 
composition of this memorial inscription. 
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English version by Mr. H. W. Fowler 


MAN and moulder of men skilled in detecting and de- 

voted in fostering the germs of nobility in boyish hearts 
blest himself with an athletic frame with a passion for literature 
and music and with a perennial fount of humour he so fired 
his pupils’ minds in pursuit of high ideals that he has left behind 
him a thousand made after his own image and in death is assured 
of a long life. Yet with a rare humility he who could teach the 
learned was fain to be himself taught by his comrades and by 
those whom it was his function to teach and day by day in his own 
eyes at least he learned more than he taught. Worn out at length 
in body by 27 years of such toil he spent the remaining 24 years 
of his life in bodily weakness but alert in mind unforgotten by 
his many friends and with literary interests unabated. 


BERNARDUS H. TOWER A.M. 
INSIGNE HUJUS SCHOLAE LUMEN VIR VIRORUM 
ARTIFEX VITA DECESSIT KAL.AUG.ANNO SALUTIS 
MCMXXxXIll AETATIS SUAE LXXIV IN PUERORUM 
INGENIIS SEMINA VIRTUTUM INDAGANDI SOLLER- 
TISSIMUS STUDIOSUS MATURANDI FELIX IPSE TUM 
CORPORIS IN LUDIS EXERCITATIONE TUM LITTER- 
ARUM ET ARTIS MUSICAE AMORE TUM FACETI 
SERMONIS UBERTATE ADEO INCENDEBAT AD ALT- 
IORA PETENDA ALUMNORUM ANIMOS UT MON- 
UMENTA SUI MILLE RELIQUERIT MORTUUSQUE 
DIU SIT VICTURUS SED MIRA QUADAM ANIMI 
MODESTIA DOCTOS DOCENDI CAPAX DOCENDUM 
SE PRAEBEBAT FAMILIARIBUS ET IPSIS DISCIPULIS 
ET QUOTIDIE PLUS DIDICISSE QUAM DOCUISSE 
QUIDEM VIDEBATUR EJUSMODI LABORIBUS 
XXVII ANNORUM PROPTER INFIRMITATEM CORPORIS 
TANDEM DEFESSUS RELIQUOS VITAE XXIV ANNOS 
DEGEBAT UT VIRIBUS DEBILIOR ITA MENTE LUC- 
IDA AMICIS FLORENS NEQUAQUAM HEBESCENTE 

LITTERARUM STUDIO. 


Designed and executed by Messrs. Powell of Wigmore Street. 
3871,12 M 
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WHO WERE THE ROMANS? EVIDENCE FROM 
RELIGION! 


By i. J. ROSE 


F I had asked ten years ago the question I am asking to-day, 

I should have answered it with a good deal of confidence. 
I should have told you that we have irrefragable evidence 
of a group of very ancient cults, those of the di indigetes or 
native Roman gods, in whom we might safely recognize the 
reflection of purely Roman thought, untouched by the influence 
of Etruria, of Greece, or even of the other Italian states. 
I should then have proceeded to describe briefly the general 
characteristics of these gods and deduce therefrom the mental 
development and social status of their worshippers. I should 
probably have added that one of the most ancient of Roman 
institutions, the templum, showed clear traces of being derived 
from the customs of the terramara people, and therefore that 
that interesting branch of the Bronze culture had a good deal 
to do with the founding of the Eternal City. Then I might have 
gone on to tell you of other elements known or supposed to 
exist in the earliest cults, as revealed by modern investigation. 

But alas for well-rounded theories and explanations which 
leave no blanks! A few short years, a few very moderate-sized 
contributions to knowledge by certain young scholars who will 
not let well enough alone, and the foundations of that beautiful 
edifice, the Mommsen-Wissowa reconstruction of the early 
religious history of Rome, are either crumbling or, at the best, 
in urgent need of shoring up. The indigetes have retired into 
the cloud-land of unsolved riddles; the holy templum has 
become a misty affair, taking now the shape of a wooden hut or 
enclosure, now that of a piece of land, and in neither avatar can 
it be of much use as a starting-point for elaborate theorisings. 
For the terremare, they indeed remain, but the bridge that led 


1 The following article is the substance of a communication read to the 
British Association (Sect. H.) at York, on Sept. 1, 1932. It was followed by 
communications from Professors P. S. Noble (‘Linguistic Evidence’) and J. L. 
Myers (“The Plebs’). 
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from them to Rome is as battered by sacrilegious hands as was 
the Pons Sublicius the day that Horatius Cocles defended it. 

The supposed indigetes were arrived at as follows. In the 
festival calendars, such as the famous Fasti Praenestini and the 
newly discovered Fasti Antiates, a number of days have their 
names inscribed in much larger letters than the rest. Such are 
the Lupercalia in February, the Volcanalia in August, the 
Diualia or Angeronalia in December. Since these certainly 
were not the most famous and brilliant of the holy-days in the 
Roman year, an acute conjecture of Mommsen suggested that 
they were the oldest, and that the calendars we know had thus 
embedded in them an older calendar, going back to the first 
regularizing of Roman piety. With this suggestion no one has 
any serious quarrel, for it is both likely in itself and consistent 
with all the other evidence we have. What is doubted is the 
further idea that the gods of these feasts were those known as 
the indigetes; for we, alas, have had to confess that all our 
attempts to explain that word are so far at best highly doubtful, 
and it is also noteworthy that the name is applied by some of the 
best-informed among the ancients to deities who are not in- 
cluded in the big-letter list and apparently denied to some that 
are. A further point to be doubted is whether these oldest 
deities, be their collective name what it may, were really so 
purely Roman as we supposed, seeing that they include the 
Etruscan-sounding Furrina, for instance, Saturnus with his 
Greek cult and Greek-looking festival, Liber with his Greek 
associations. 

Then, we used to point to that much-reproduced! plan of the 
terramara of Castellazzo and say: Here we have a templum, of 
rather irregular outline, it is true, but not bad for an early 
attempt. Observe its cardo, running almost due north and 
south, and note, in place of one decumanus, a number of lines 
at right-angles to that cardo, whereof one nearly crosses the 
area in the middle. Further, note how the sacred pit lies within 
the heap of earth a little to one side of the centre; behold the 
arx with the mundus dug in it, exactly like the Palatine! 

So we used to say—I have said it, in effect, echoing more 


1 For instance, in T. E. Peet, Stone and Bronze Ages in Italy, p. 333. 
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than one predecessor, more than once—and I still think that 
there is a certain plausibility in it. For whatever critics may 
say, there is a visible resemblance between the plan of the 
terramara and the traditional shape of the various parcels of 
ground used for farming, camping, and laying out a town, 
according to the doctrine of the gromatici. But visual resemb- 
lance and genetic connexion are two different things, and I do 
not think we have any right to say off-hand that the terramara 
was an early example of the templum until we are a good deal 
surer exactly what a templum was. G. Patroni has acutely 
pointed out several noteworthy differences between the terra- 
mara and anything classical,' and although I do not think his 
arguments by any means unanswerable, I allow them con- 
siderable weight.2 St. Weinstock? has demolished the old 
conception of the mundus pretty thoroughly, and I have re- 
examined his arguments and come to conclusions differing little 
from his.4 This much is clear, that there is no evidence of a 
mundus belonging to the Palatine settlement; at most, we may 
suppose that the practice of digging some kind of pit as the 
ritual centre of a community may date from terramara times. 
Weinstock has also made it very probable5 that templum did not 
originally connote a piece of land at all, nor yet a portion of the 
heavens, but was simply another name for the auguraculum, or 
little hut or other shelter from which omens were observed. 

We cannot, therefore, either mark off a body of cults as 
specifically and exclusively Roman, nor yet state dogmatically 
that a certain sacral method of drawing a boundary between 
native and foreign, sacred and profane, friendly and hostile was 
a Roman rite of Bronze Age origins. What have we left to go 
upon? 

In the first place we have the gods and the calendar. The 
fact that the gods are not all of certainly Roman origin does not 
hinder us from accepting them as worshipped by Romans, 
since there is abundant evidence that they were, in classical 

1 Athenaeum (Pavia), viii (1930/viii), pp. 425-51. 

2 Ibid. ix (1931/ix), pp. 3-14. 3 Rém. Mitt. xlv, pp. 111-23. 

* SMSR, vii (1931/ix), pp. 3-15. 5 Rém. Mitt. xlvii (1932), pp. 95-121. 


® Latest discussion (brief but good) in F. Altheim, Rémische Religions- 
geschichte, i, pp. 26 sqq. (Berlin; W. de Gruyter & Co., 1931). 
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times. Moreover, the calendar as we have it seems to date from 
the days of the Etruscan dynasty, say about the beginning, or 
at latest the middle, of the sixth century B.Cc.; and all appear- 
ances go to show that the big-letter festivals, so to call them, are 
an earlier calendar yet, incorporated in the newer one. These 
festivals, then, and presumably the gods worshipped at them, 
were already established (how long we cannot say, but probably 
for some time) when the Tarquins were lords of Rome. 
Therefore we are justified in seeing in them, not indeed a monu- 
ment of the absolutely primitive days of Roman cult, but one 
of very early times, long antecedent to the Rome even of the 
early Republic. 

If now we analyse the list of deities and festivals, setting 
aside for the time being all questions of provenance, we may 
ask for what these early Romans prayed to their gods, or, as 
seems sometimes to have been the case, worked magical rites 
without reference to any definite god. We know enough of the 
functions of the deities and the magical practices to give a 
pretty definite answer. The Romans of that day worshipped 
Iuppiter, god of the sky or rather of the weather; like his 
brother Zeus he tended to become a god of very wide functions, 
a celestial Supreme Being,' though it is hard to say how far 
this process had gone when Rome was new. They worshipped 
Mars, who although a war-god certainly had other functions 
as well as far back as we can trace him; perhaps it is best to 
say that he was in origin simply one of the ‘high gods’ of a people 
compelled willy-nilly to be warlike ; also Quirinus, who seems 
likewise to have combined warlike and agricultural functions, 
and whose name may mean ‘god of the assembled burghers’. 
Apart from these comparatively lofty deities, they had several 
groups of gods with more limited and definable functions: 
Tellus-Ceres, Consus, Ops his cult-partner, Liber (and Libera?), 
Robigus, Saturnus, all agricultural: perhaps the somewhat 
doubtful Mater Matuta should be added to this list. Pales and 
it may be Faunus were connected with the flocks and herds; 
Fons or Fontus, Neptunus, and Volturnus had to do with 
water, Volcanus and Vesta with fire; Ianus and Portunus 


1 Essere celeste: see R. Pettazzoni, Dio, vol. i (Rome, 1922), passim. 
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guarded the outer doors of the citizens’ houses and the gates of 
the town; Iuno, Carmenta, possibly Mater Matuta, had the care 
of the women’s functions in life; Sol Indiges is the one reason- 
ably likely case of worship of any heavenly body; the Lares and 
Terminus seem to have had charge of the land and its boun- 
daries ; the dead may have had Veiouis and Larenta to govern 
them. Of the nature and functions of Angerona and Furrina 
we know nothing. There were a few other deities whose exis- 
tence is vouched for by that of their priests, as Pomona, goddess 
of tree-fruits, and Falacer, of whom we know nothing at all. Of 
quasi-magical rites we know of certain processions and the like, 
of the nature of beating the bounds, simple performances 
intended to keep good magic in and bad magic out; also of 
sundry purifications, and tendance of the ‘good people’ 
(manes), as the dead were euphemistically called. 

Here it is to be noted, first, that we have no deities presiding 
over trade, none who connote developed town-life and few who 
hint at it at all; no Athena to have industry or learning in her 
charge, no Apollo to give oracles and moral advice, no Vishnu 
or Herakles to fight demons or monsters. We seem to be dealing 
with the simple rites and simple wants of villagers, who need 
corn and cattle lest they die of hunger, wine and water for their 
thirst, the warmth of the hearth-fire and at the same time pro- 
tection against too much fire lest their flimsy huts be destroyed ; 
who would have their women bear children safely and the foe 
be kept at a distance, be his weapons material or magical. Next, 
the very fact that we have festivals both agricultural and pastoral 
suggests (it does not prove) that this barbarous folk is a mixed 
people, a peasant-stock joined to herdsmen by some process of 
migration or conquest. This impression is strengthened when 
we find on the one hand gods with good Latin names such as 
Liber (the 5 in his name would be an f in Oscan) and on the 
other such patently Osco-Sabellian names as Lupercalia and 
Fordicidia (the pure Latin for a wolf would be Juguos, and the 
Latin for a cow in calf is horda). We may note that, of the Osco- 
Sabellian words, one denotes a rite which a people with no 
cattle could not perform, the other is directed against the wolves 
who are the herdsman’s enemies rather than the peasant’s. 
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A little more we may guess at. These barbarians were not 
so low but that they had the use of the metals. They did indeed 
use a stone for certain very old oath-rituals, taken under the 
protection of Iuppiter;! but it may be asked if the stones in 
question, probably neolithic celts, were not used because they 
were supposed to be thunderbolts; and for many purposes 
(cutting the very holy hair of Iuppiter’s own priest, for instance)? 
the material used was bronze. In one case, indeed, the cutting 
up by the Vestal Virgins of the cakes of salt which they needed 
in preparing mola salsa for sacrifices, we are assured that they 
used an iron saw.3 The culture, then, was of a pretty developed 
Iron Age as far back as we can get, though there glimmer 
through traces of a Bronze stage behind it. 

As to their government, they had a king (rex, ruler), who had 
certain sacrificial functions, otherwise they would not have 
retained a shadow-king in Republican days; we may guess that 
the Flamen Dialis is the ghost of an older king yet ; so again we 
may perceive the complexity of even this earliest community 
which we know anything about. 

We conclude, then, that at the earliest recoverable stage the 
Romans were a mixed people, metal-using barbarians, under- 
standing simple agriculture and owning domestic animals, 
knowing enough to mark off their land and build some sort of 
a little town where their king could rule them and they could 
beat off an attacking enemy. They had but little trade and little 
higher culture, if they had either at all; but that some foreign 
influences filtered through is clear when we examine their 
earliest cults and find some things common to them and other 
Italian peoples, some things which look Greek, and a few, 
though this is an extremely thorny question, which suggest the 
influence, highly probable in itself, of the mighty Etruria.+ 

? See Rose, Primitive Culture in Italy, pp. 45-6, and references there. 

2 Serv. on Aen. i. 448; other priests observed the same rule, Macrob. Sat. 
v. 19. 13 (Sabines), Lydus, de mens., p. 16, 5 Wuensch (Romans). 

3 Varro apud Non., p. 223, 20 M. 

* Besides the few examples given above, the reader is referred to the ingenious 
and learned, though highly controversial, works of Altheim, Griechische Gétter 
im alten Rom (Tépelmann, Giessen, 1930), Terra Mater (same pub., 1931), and 
also the essays of E. Tabeling, Mater Larum, Vittorio Klostermann, Frankfurt 
a/M., 1932, and of C. Koch, Gestirnverehrung im alten Italien (same, 1933). 
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ROMAN COOKERY 
By JOAN E. PICKSTONE 
[For the adventurous a few recipes are given at the end.] 


SMALL volume has come down to us from the Imperial 

Roman period entitled De Re Coquinaria. It is attributed 
to Apicius, the notorious gourmand of the first century A.D., 
who paid the equivalent of {50 for a particularly large red 
mullet. This fish had been presented to Tiberius, but he 
thought it too luxurious for himself, and sent it to the market 
in Rome, saying, ‘It is too much of a dainty for me. If I am 
not out in my reckoning, either Apicius or Octavius will have it.’ 

This Apicius seems to have made a collection of recipes, but 
the volume now extant is considered to have been put together 
at least three hundred years later, and to contain as well the 
additions of a sixth-century writer. However, it embodies part 
of his book, certain recipes bearing his name, all of them very 
much more elaborate than any of the others. 

The volume is divided into ten books, and gives a compre- 
hensive account of what must have appeared on the tables of 
the wealthy throughout the Empire, since some of the recipes 
bear the names of Vitellius, Varro, Commodus, and others of 
varying date. It is not a handbook for the novice; in most of 
the recipes a knowledge of the elements of cookery is pre- 
supposed, and directions are only given for making the sauce. 
Indeed, the most striking feature of the book is the multiplicity 
of sauces, all with many ingredients, very elaborate, and very 
alike. The impression received on reading a number of these 
recipes is that so many different flavours must have destroyed 
one another, and that all the sauces in the end must have tasted 
very much the same. The usual procedure was to take various 
aromatic herbs and spices, sometimes as many as eight or nine 
kinds, and chop them finely. (May one assume a special slave 
or slaves whose sole duty was herb-chopping—minutatim con- 
cidere?) 'To these were added honey, stock, wine, and gener- 
ally raisin wine or must as well. Every dish, whether fish, fowl, 
or fruit, was generally sweetened, either with must or honey. 
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Another feature is the lavish use of pepper and, still more dis- 
quieting, of asafoetida. 

The book begins with a collection of household hints and 
recipes for various drinks and preserves. We are told how to 
bottle fruit, to keep oysters, what to do with soup st odorem 
malum fecerit, how to make rose wine without roses, and how 
to turn red wine into white. There are also several recipes for 
digestive drinks, to be taken ‘Cum necesse fuerit, ad ventrem’. 
At the risk of putting temptation in the way of the modern bee- 
keeper, I quote the author’s method with bad honey. “To 
make bad honey good. You will make bad honey good enough 
to sell, if you mix one part of bad with two of good.’ 

Four of the books deal with the sauces and methods of 
cookery for meat, birds, and fish, which were boiled, roasted, 
and sometimes fried, and served with a sauce poured over 
them. In the first of these categories the sucking pig is the most 
important. He is stuffed with all manner of things, including 
pastry and milk, bay berries, dates, walnuts, small birds, and 
many other dainties. Second to him in popularity come lamb 
and kid, closely followed by wild boar and venison. Mutton 
does not appear at all, perhaps being considered unsuitable for 
the tender palates of those for whom this book was intended ; 
and veal, now so commonly eaten in Italy, appears only once. 

The cooking of birds was less unlike our own, and though 
many unusual birds were eaten, the fowl, with various stuffings, 
takes precedence. Small birds, of which we hear so much in 
other writers, are seldom mentioned, but one may learn how 
to cook an ostrich by two methods. The crane, which was a 
favourite dish, was evidently difficult and inclined to be tough. 
This was obviated by leaving the head on, hanging over the 
edge of the pan. After the crane was cooked, it was wrapped 
up, and the head pulled off, bringing away with it all the re- 
fractory and too muscular parts of the bird. Another device 
was to cook a tough bird in its feathers, and pluck it afterwards. 
There are also recipes for cooking the flamingo and the parrot, 
but no mention is made either of a flamingo’s brains, or of the 
much-misquoted nightingales’ tongues. 

The fish eaten by the Romans are not always easy to identify. 
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The eel, the tunny, and the mullet are recognizable, as are 
lobsters and mussels. But obscurity surrounds scorpio, lacertus 
(not a lizard), and a number of others, and the somewhat 
obvious temptation to translate sarda as a sardine (cf. Lewis 
and Short) is thwarted by several passages, of which I quote 
one: ‘Bone the Sarda. Then knead together pennyroyal, cumin, 
some whole peppers, mint, nuts, and honey. Fill the fish with 
this and sew it up. Wrap it in a paper and put it in a covered 
vessel in the heat of the fire.’ Octopus, sea-urchins, and sepia 
appear in many recipes, the last-mentioned providing from its 
ink the browning for the sauce. The electric ray is also used, 
with a very elaborate, thick, and sweetened sauce. 

A whole book is devoted to vegetables, which were served 
evidently as a course by themselves, each with its appropriate 
sauce, and sometimes with instructions for those of delicate 
digestion. For example: ‘Serve cucumbers peeled, in gravy or 
in wine sauce: you will find them tenderer, and not indiges- 
tible.’ Another book deals with the making of porridge, which 
was a much more attractive dish than its modern counterpart, 
made of various cereals, though never of oatmeal, and seasoned 
with all manner of flavourings. 

The remaining books describe the making of sausages, ris- 
soles, soups, and various made dishes of fruit, fish, and meat, 
often minced or mashed beyond recognition, and some of them, 
especially those bearing the name of Apicius, quite unneces- 
sarily complicated. Book VII is solely concerned with ‘Costly 
Dishes’, if that is the right translation for its title, toAuteAts. 
One would not consider them any more extravagant than the 
others in the book, and actually some of our familiar dishes 
appear, slightly disguised, under this censorious heading, in- 
cluding fried and boiled eggs, ham, and a dish which seems 
like baked custard, though it is too lavish of eggs to be rashly 
attempted. 

The following are some of the four hundred and seventy-eight 
recipes, chosen either for their utility or their academic interest. 
No.1. To keep green figs, apples, plums, pears, or cherries: Pick 
them carefully with their stalks, and put them in honey, not 
letting them touch one another. 
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No. 37. Fish-cakes: 'They are made of sea-crabs, crayfish, 
cuttlefish, sepia, and lobster. Season them with pepper, 
lovage, cumin, and asafoetida root. (In another recipe direc- 
tions are given for preparing a cuttlefish: “Take off the ten- 
tacles, and mash the creature on a board, as is usual’.) 

No. 55. To make Sausage: With the yolks of six hard-boiled 
eggs and chopped pine nuts (pinocchi—obtainable in Soho) 
mix an onion, a chopped leek, rosemary, and blood. Sprinkle 
very fine pepper over it, and stuff a bladder with it. Cook it 
in stock and wine. 

No. 77. Cucumbers: Peel the cucumbers and boil them with 
some stewed brains, cumin, and honey, a little celery seed, 
stock, and oil. Thicken with egg and sprinkle pepper over 
it, and serve. 

No. 83. Cabbage: Boil some young cabbages, lay them in a 
dish, and season them with stock, oil, neat wine, and cumin. 
Sprinkle with pepper, and spread over them a chopped leek, 
cumin, and green coriander. 

No. 117. Apicius’s Salad: Knead in a mortar celery seed, dried 
pennyroyal, dried mint, ginger, green coriander, stoned 
raisins, honey, vinegar, oil, and wine. Put into a dish some 
pieces of fine bread, and lay among them pieces of chicken, 
neck of kid, Vestinian cheese, pine nuts, cucumber, and raw 
onions very finely chopped. Pour the sauce over it. Sprinkle 
it with snow just before serving. 

No. 128. Elderberry Pudding: Take some elderberries, wash, 
and cook them in water. Drain them a little, and lay them 
in a dish by a wood fire. Add some pepper, pour on stock, 
and mix well. Then add a spoonful each of stock, wine, and 
raisin wine. Mix again, and finally add 4 oz. of oil. Put it 
into the hot ashes and let it boil. Then break into it six eggs, 
stir well, and so thicken the dish. Sprinkle with pepper, and 
serve. 

No. 143. Fish: Scrape and slightly fry any fish, and put them 
into a pan. Chop some raw onions—shallots or the other 
kind—into the dish, put them on the top of the fish, and add 
stock or oil. When it is cooked, put some salted hot water 
into the middle. Vinegar should be added; and also sprinkle 
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with savory. (This is very good if baked in the oven. 
Expertae crede.) 

No. 186. Fulius’s Porridge : (It is not known to which Julius this 
refers.) Put into a pan some clean wheatmeal, cook it, and 
let it boil up. Then put in some oil. When it has thickened, 
stir it into a smooth paste. Add two cooked brains, and $ lb. 
of minced meat. Mash it with the brains and put it into 
another pan. Crush some pepper, lovage, and fennel seed. 
Pour on to them stock and a little wine, and pour this into 
the pan over the brains and meat. When it is enough done, 
gradually season the porridge with it, mixing it with a spoon, 
and reducing it to the consistency of cream. 

No. 193. Peas: Cook the peas. When you have skimmed them, 
put a leek, and some coriander and cumin with them. Knead 
pepper, lovage, caraway, dill and green basil: pour stock on 
to them, and mix with wine and stock. Bring to the boil. 
When it has boiled, stir it. If anything is lacking, put it in, 
and then serve. 

No. 232. Sauce for high-flavoured birds of all kinds: Pepper, 
lovage, thyme, dried mint, cob nuts, dates, honey, vinegar, 
wine, stock, oil, must boiled down (a strong sweetening agent) 
and mustard. You will make a bird more tasty and plump, 
and keep its richness, if you put it into the oven covered in 
flour made into a paste with oil. (This is a good idea—with- 
out the oil—for cooking ham.) 

No. 249. Fowl: Varius’s recipe: Cook the fowl in the following 
liquor: stock, oil, wine, with a bundle of leek, coriander, and 
savory. When it is cooked, crush some pepper and nuts and 
pour over them a large spoonful of the gravy (taking away 
the bundle) and some milk, and mix well. Pour this over the 
fowl and let it boil. Thicken with the whites of three eggs. 
Put it on a dish and pour the sauce over it. This is called 
white sauce. 

No. 293. Ham: Cook plainly in water with some dried figs, as 
usual, and serve with bread sauce, wine sauce, or better still, 
with apples. 

No. 300. Cakes: Grate some breadcrumbs and make them into 
fair-sized balls. Soak them in milk, fry them in oil, pour 
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honey over them, and serve. (These are good, if they are 
made small enough.) 

No. 312. Onions: Put the onions in a pan, cook them in water, 
and then for the same length of time fry them in oil. You 
make the sauce thus: thyme, pennyroyal, pepper, marjoram, 
honey, vinegar, and if you like, a little stock. Sprinkle with 
pepper, and serve. 

No. 326. Snails: 'Take some snails and sponge them. Put into 
the vessel with the snails, milk and salt on one day, and milk 
alone on the succeeding days, and every hour clear away the 
dung. When they have fed so that they cannot withdraw 
into their shells, fry them in oil, and pour wine sauce over 
them. They can also be fed in the same way on fruit pulp. 

No. 408. Dormice: Stuff the dormice with minced pork, 
pounded with pepper, nuts, asafoetida, and stock. Sew them 
up and put them on a tile and place in the oven, or cook them 
in a baking tin. 

No. 425. Sea Urchins: Take a clean casserole, and bring to the 
boil in it a little oil, stock, sweet wine, and a pinch of pepper. 
When it has boiled put in the sea urchins one by one, and 
bring to the boil three times. When it is cooked, sprinkle 
with pepper and serve. 

No. 469. Sauce for Tunny: Pepper, cumin, thyme, coriander, 
an onion, raisins, vinegar, honey, wine, stock, and oil. Heat 
it and thicken with flour. 


GLOSSARY OF THE LESS COMMON WORDS 


N.B. The identification of a few of the names of plants and fish is uncertain. 
These are marked with an asterisk. 


A. Herbs or Plants 


asafoetida laser—the juice of the plant laserpitium, probably Ferula 
tingitana, grown in Africa, or of other allied species. 

basil ocimum. 

caraway careum. 

celery apium* (some translate this as ‘parsley’). 

coriander coriandrum. 

dill anethum. 

fennel feniculum. 


ginger zingiber—imported from Arabia. (Pliny, Nat. Hist. xii.7.27.) 


wheatmeal 


flour and water 
for thickening 


dough 
stock 
crayfish 
cuttlefish 


sea urchin 
dormouse 
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mentha. 

ligusticum—a tall, coarse plant, tasting like strong celery. 

origanum. 

puleium. 

piper. 

satureia. 

porrus. 

sabucus. 

caryotae. (These are not the dates now imported into 
England, called in Latin palmulae, but another kind.) 

uvae passae. 

passum. 


mustum. This was boiled down to make a thick syrup, called 
‘defrutum’, much used for sweetening, as it still is in 
Palestine. 


B. Miscellaneous 
alica. 


amylum. 

tractum. 

liquamen. 

astacus.* (Doubtful. It is certainly allied to the lobster.) 

lolligo.* (Various octopods were used. It is difficult to 
distinguish between them.) 

echinus. 

glis, gliris. 
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A LATIN VOCABULARY FOR BEGINNERS 


By AMY K. CLARKE 


. HAT great instrument of thought, the Verb,’ is a phrase 

which must have arrested the attention of many young 
teachers of Latin, and helped to prevent their methods from 
becoming mechanical and to keep the spirit of their instruction 
generous and humane. To teach Latin means an increasing 
appreciation of the power which it derives from its inflected 
verb, and of the extent to which this moulded the style of the 
great Latin writers: they had an innate appreciation of their 
native advantage, used it to its fullest capacity, and developed 
it in the using. 

Teachers will always realize that the strength of the know- 
ledge which they impart must depend largely on effective 
teaching of the Latin verb in its forms and uses, and that much 
of the value of Latin as a mental discipline lies in this. To have 
gained a sound knowledge of Latin verb-forms and uses, even 
a young student must have done much patient and rigorous 
work: clear thinking and concentration, patience in observation 
and formation, and a considerable body of knowledge steadily 
acquired, lie behind even a simple Latin exercise. This is 
especially true nowadays, for the power to grasp and reason on 
an inflected language probably comes less easily than it did, and 
a sterner effort is needed by both the teachers and the taught 
to combat inattentiveness in reasoning and observation. 
Mistakes in the Latin exercises ordinarily set frequently arise 
because the teacher expects the pupils to work too quickly on 
the verb-forms, and the pupils themselves find it difficult to 
consent to work slowly enough and to concentrate with enough 
attention on the vital points. 

Yet when this supremacy of the Latin verb, and its great 
place in teaching, has been fully admitted, there remains a need 
for caution. There is some danger that the teaching of Latin 
may be too exclusively verbal, and that over the whole of a 
four-year course a quite disproportionate amount of time may 
be given to teaching the verbal construction of the language. 
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Essential as this is, it will probably be more effectively done if 
it is regarded as but one aspect of the work, and not the only one 
of vital importance: time must be rigorously set aside for it, yet 
it should not pervade the whole of the Latin lesson. Much of 
the weariness, and sense of difficulty and discouragement, 
which pupils too often feel in a four-year course of Latin, arises 
because Latin is taught too exclusively as an instrument of 
thought, with too great a stress upon its syntax, and not suffi- 
ciently taught as a vocabulary, with a proper stress upon it as 
a storehouse of information and pleasure, arising from the 
knowledge of words. When pupils come to read Latin in the 
third and fourth year, their difficulties are twofold—inability 
to follow the structure of the sentence, and lack of vocabulary ; 
the teaching has probably been directed mainly to securing the 
first, and perhaps this very over-emphasis at too early a stage 
has been a partial cause of failure. Too much insistence on 
syntax before the mind is sufficiently developed to understand 
structure leads to a slowly-accumulating confusion ; and in the 
first two years of translation much needs to be somewhat 
quickly and lightly explained and passed over, instead of being 
set for homework or unduly laboured in class. Time can be 
thus gained for that other aspect, equally precious, and much 
more joyous and pleasurable to children, the building-up of a 
vocabulary. 

There are three principal ways in which a Latin vocabulary 
may be formed; all have their value and their place in Latin 
teaching, and at various periods in education one or other has 
tended to predominate. It may be built up from a book of 
English-Latin exercises, or from translation and retranslation 
of a reading-book, or from the deliberate collection of vocabu- 
lary through word-lists. Teaching of Latin under present-day 
conditions, where in many cases little Latin will be read beyond 
the first examination, is very unfavourable to the first; it 
absorbs, where used, too much of the time available in the first 
three years; writers of the old type of exercise-book never 
intended that the translation of English into Latin shall be any- 
thing but subordinate to the reading of Latin. At some stage 
in the four-year course this aspect will necessarily be stressed 
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for its syntactical value: but it should not be relied upon as one 
of the main instruments for building up vocabulary. The teach- 
ing of vocabulary through the reading-book is sound in prin- 
ciple, and must necessarily take a very important place. Yet if 
the vocabulary of the reading-book is too much laboured by 
constant retranslation and introduction of the same words and 
ideas, without variety of vocabulary, two disadvantages follow. 
Weariness of the subject-matter of the reading-book, always a 
danger where progress is slow, is intensified; and too limited 
a vocabulary is the result of each year’s work. If a teacher has 
no mental image of vocabulary as a whole, and of the type of 
vocabulary to be in the possession of the children at the end of 
three years, they will pass into the final year of their course in 
a condition of grievous ignorance of ordinary words. 

The third method of teaching vocabulary is through the 
classified word-list, and this has a real and important place. 
Its function is to supplement the vocabulary of the reading- 
book, and, in counteraction to its narrowing tendencies, ensure 
a steady and rational increase of vocabulary throughout the 
whole of the four-year course. Word-lists can be classified in 
two ways, according to meaning, with stress on the growth of 
an intelligent all-round vocabulary, or according to form, with 
emphasis on the English derivatives; and both types are valu- 
able and appeal to the love of words. The first includes many 
words of universal interest and attraction: lists of the common 
foods and fruits, of animals, trees, and flowers; of colours, 
winds, seasons, and the heavenly bodies; of words belonging 
to the sea and ships, and to the tilling of the land. Later come 
words specifically Roman, belonging to the Roman state and 
its organization; and a list of common adverbs of place and 
time prevent the occurrence of some curious blanks in know- 
ledge. The second grouping includes such classifications as the 
nouns in -tor, -tas, -tia, showing the line of derivation from 
each; examples can be multiplied, outside the word-list, and 
it is a useful means of helping children to find their way in a 
dictionary. 

Much vocabulary work is at present done by means of word- 
books; but these have great disadvantages. They tend to 
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inaccuracy in spite of frequent checking, and they mean a con- 
siderable expense of time. There seems much to be said for 
printed word-lists, which children could possess, clip together 
in a file, and supplement occasionally for themselves. Such 
lists should be clear and attractive in type, with quantities 
marked, and should above all be based on intelligent classifica- 
tion. A weekly increase of vocabulary could thus be ensured 
with much less loss of time, with pleasure to the children and 
an increasing sense of knowledge and familiarity; and the 
vocabulary thus gained suggests a wide and pleasant field for 
simple practice in cases and concords, accuracy in which is at 
present apt to decline, in proportion as knowledge of ‘construc- 
tions’ increases. 

There is a fourth means, necessarily subordinate yet very 
valuable, by which vocabulary can be built up; the introduction 
of short passages, even single lines and phrases, from Latin 
writers, can bring real Latin into the course at a very early 
stage, can give simple yet valuable vocabulary ; and in this way 
doors can be opened on what is beautiful in Latin, in one of the 
most abiding ways. As soon as the five declensions are known, 
it is hard to find a better passage for studying and learning by 
heart than the four great lines of Lucretius: 

luna, dies, et nox, et noctis signa severa, 

noctivagaeque faces caeli, flammaeque volantes, 

nubila sol imbres nix venti fulmina grando 

et rapidi fremitus et murmura magna minarum. 
There are many short passages and individual lines of Latin, 
especially perhaps in the earlier poets, the beauty of which 
depends on vocabulary and not on structure, and is therefore 
within the reach of learners at quite an early stage. A slender, 
well-printed booklet of such passages might be a very great 
help in the first two years of Latin, where at present it is diffi- 
cult to find enough material that is both short, easy, and worth 
assimilation, to learn by heart. 

These suggestions are not primarily intended for the minds 
to which Latin comes easily: they assimilate vocabulary 
naturally, and its growth is almost unconscious. Much more 
help is needed by the great majority if their small world of Latin 
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is to be full and colourful; at present ignorance of words is the 
very greatest defect in their knowledge, and the widening of 
scope in vocabulary is closely connected with the cultural 
influence of Latin. Mental culture is always intimately con- 
nected with the knowledge and control of words; and probably 
no greater service could be done for Latin teaching than the 
development of a scheme on generally accepted principles for 
the enrichment of vocabulary. 


EPITAPHS 


Here lies John Higgs, 

A famous man for killing pigs; 

For killing pigs was his delight, 
Both morning, afternoon and night; 
Both heat and cold he did endure, 
Which no physician e’er could cure; 
His knife is laid, his work is done. 
We hope to Heaven his soul is gone. 


(St. Mary’s, Cheltenham.) 


Hic iacet Hugonum clara de stirpe Iohannes: 
Carnificis timuit volnera turba suum. 

Nam iugulare sues ad noctem lucis ab ortu 
Perpetuo vitae dulce levamen erat. 

Frigora temptabant, temptabat fervidus aestus :— 
Talia vix medicus corrigere arte potest. 

Nunc cultrum posuit, functusque laboribus ipse 
Migret in Elysii laeta virecta precor. 


A. S. Owen. 


READER, pray covet not this world; 
Out of it you too may be hurled. 
For as a wheel it turns about; 

It was a wheel that turned me out. 


(St. Mary’s, Cheltenham.) 


LECcTOR, ne nimium capiant te gaudia mundi. 
Est ut tu misere prorutus inde cadas. 

Namque rotae similis fortunae vertitur ordo. 
Deiectum infausta me rota sorte tulit. 


A. S. OWEN. 
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A SCHOOL TOUR TO GREECE 


By F. W. KUHLICKE 


HE recent tour of Greece undertaken by members of 

Bedford Modern School was not altogether a pioneer one. 
The present writer, who has had considerable experience of life 
in Greece, had often considered the possibility of taking a party 
of schoolboys there when he read the paragraph in the first 
number of Greece and Rome describing such a tour made by 
boys from Wycliffe College. 

Having roughly estimated the cost of the tour I next 
addressed a meeting of the Parents’ Association and showed 
some slides of my previous tours in Greece, and before long 
we had some sixteen names. 'To these were added two under- 
graduates from Oxford, another member of the staff, and finally 
the Headmaster himself. We decided on the last weeks of the 
summer holidays as being most suitable because it allowed me 
longer to organize the tour and the boys had longer time to 
‘save up’ extra pocket-money. Besides these reasons were the 
more important considerations of weather and economy. Late 
summer in Greece is the next best time for travel after Easter 
and certainly far cheaper than in spring. 

As the Headmaster is a Rotarian and I myself an active 
Scouter, we decided to approach the Greek sections of these two 
international movements and as a result we enlisted the good- 
will and help of the Rotary Club of Athens, the Greek Boy 
Scouts, and the Greek Juvenile Red Cross. Invaluable help was 
also given by the Passenger Department of the L.M.S. Railway 
Company, the Tourist Office of Greece, and the National 
Navigation Company of Greece. The Consul-General of 
Greece obtained us free visas, and by booking directly with the 
transport companies we saved agents’ fees. We put our return 
bookings from Bedford to Marseilles directly into the hands of 
the L.M.S.R., who reserved our places and chartered us an 
omnibus across London. The charabancs across Paris and 
Marseilles we arranged ourselves and the Greek Scouts 
arranged for our transport across Athens. We travelled 
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‘Tourist’ on the Greek steamer Pairis IJ and received generous 
reductions and privileges. On the train we travelled third class, 
and the S.P.A.P. Railway of Greece not only gave us greatly 
reduced rates but reserved us an entire coach which was 
attached to whatsoever train we wished to travel by, thus saving 
us a great amount of time and trouble. From the Ministry of 
Education we received free permits for museums, &c., and the 
Secretary of the English Reading Rooms in Athens kindly allowed 
us the use of that little bit of England in the Greek capital. 

So much for the help we received ; now for what we did our- 
selves. Leaving Bedford on August 31 we caught the 10.20 a.m. 
Newhaven boat-train for Paris, where we had an evening meal 
and boarded the night express for Marseilles. We reached our 
port at 10 a.m. and proceeded directly to the docks, whence 
the Patris sailed at noon directly for Piraeus. Our route lay 
north of Corsica and down by Elba, which were seen next day, 
followed by a ‘close-up’ of Stromboli the day after. Passing 
through the Straits of Messina we safely escaped Scylla and 
Charybdis and the following day were in Greek waters. Sailing 
between Cephalonia and Zante with a distant view of Ithaca 
and a nearer one of the Oxyia Isles we entered the Gulf of 
Patras and so through the narrows at Rhion to the Corinth 
Canal, through which we were towed by the tug Titan. After 
a glorious sunset as we approached Salamis we steamed into 
Piraeus on the evening of September 4. 

We were met on board by Sea Scouts, who took us to the 
Maraslion School in Athens which was lent to us through the 
help of the Rotary Club and furnished with beds by the Juvenile 
Red Cross. This was our headquarters during our time in 
Athens. We arranged with a near-by café to provide us with a 
simple breakfast, and our other meals were at a price fixed by 
the Chief Scout Commissioner at the ‘Averoff’ Restaurant. 

Our total food expenses were approximately 3s. 9d. each per 
day in Athens and often less in the provinces. Generally the 
food was good and the boys liked it. Occasionally they 
struck dishes that they could not find palatable, but this was 
not in Athens. While in Athens we saw the National Museum, 
the Acropolis and theatres, the Theseum, Agora, Keramikos, 
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Stadium, Areopagos, and Olympieion ; we climbed Lykavettos, 
visited the Byzantine churches, went bathing at Phaleron, and 
drove out to Daphne (some went on to Eleusis). 

On Sunday September 9 we left Athens at 6 a.m. by train for 
Bralo, passing Marathon, Thebes, and Aulis. At Bralo we 
entered a ‘bus’ and were bumped through magnificent mountain 
scenery over the shoulder of Parnassus through Amphissa and 
its marvellous olive-groves to Delphi. We lunched by the 
Castalian spring and explored all the remains of Delphi includ- 
ing the Marmaria and Gymnasium and finally the Museum. 
After a glorious starlight drive down to Itea we dined on the 
quay, and I bargained with a boatman for a petrol lugger to 
take us over to Diakophto next morning. We spent a comfort- 
able night in the new Hermes Hotel and finally reached 
Diakophto after an exciting crossing, having had engine trouble 
and drifted helplessly in very agitated waters for half an hour. 
As we approached Diakophto we saw our train leave the station, 
so we employed our five hours’ wait in various ways. Having 
phoned AEgion, where our reserved coach was waiting, we 
settled down to a good lunch (few stations in Greece provide 
such excellent food and wine as this little junction can!), a siesta, 
and finally a bathe. This last was extremely refreshing, but 
some of the bathers learnt how uncomfortable it is to step on a 
sea urchin! 

Patras was reached that evening and after dinner came a 
welcome bed in the new Ilion Palace Hotel. Another early 
start next day brought us to Olympia at noon where we caught 
the tail end of a three days’ ‘panagyri’ or fair. Here we had 
excellent meals and beds and ample time to see everything. The 
whole of the next day was spent on trains, our coach being 
shunted from one to another as we journeyed down the Ionian 
coast into the fig-land of Kalamata and then up into the moun- 
tains of Arcadia. Our lunch had been packed for us at the 
Hotel Olympia, and to this we added fresh figs of Kaiamata 
and, of course, grapes. It would be difficult to estimate how 
many pounds of grapes we ate while in Greece! Our run 
through magnificent mountain scenery over lofty viaducts, 
round numerous narrow bends, and through tunnels brought 
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us to Tripolis, where we dined and spent the night. Leaving 
early next morning we went down to Argos and Mycenae, 
picking up the afternoon train for Athens, on which we lunched 
and from which we viewed Acro-Corinth, Corinth, the Canal, 
the Kaki Skala, and Rocks of Skyron, Salamis, and another 
glorious sunset. 

We shopped the next morning and motored to Piraeus after 
tea, sailing in the evening on the same Patris IJ. Passing 
through the canal at midnight was a ‘thrill’, and Stromboli was 
quite active as we passed it. In Marseilles we had a day to 
explore the town and visit the Chateau d’If, but we had no time 
in Paris except for meals and a ‘wash and brush up’. 

Thus ended an adventure which all enjoyed from beginning 
to end and which cost as little as £17 10s. od. for a boy and {21 
for an adult, and which lasted twenty-one days. 


VERSION 


WELL he slumbers, greatly slain, 
Who in splendid battle dies; 
Deep his sleep in midmost main 

Pillowed upon pearl who lies. 


Ease, of all good gifts the best, 
War and wave at last decree: 
Love alone denies us rest, 
Crueller than sword or sea. 
W. WATSON. 


SECURUS sopor obtinet 

qui Martis rutila clarus obit manu; 
securus medio mari 

dormit, cui niuei dant lapides torum. 


Summum fert requiem bonum 
tandem milities, fert pelagi furor: 
somnos unus amor suis 
et ferro negat et fluctibus acrior. 


H. RACKHAM. 
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SOCIETIES AND LIBRARIES USEFUL TO THE 
CLASSICAL 'TEACHER 


A. 1. THE CLassIcaL ASSOCIATION (annual subscription 5s.) seeks to 
further classical studies both Greek and Roman. It holds an Annual 
General Meeting. It is responsible for the following publications: 

(1) The Classical Quarterly, annual subscription 16s., containing 

longer scientific articles on classical subjects. 

(2) The Classical Review, annual subscription 12s., containing shorter 
articles on classical subjects and full book-reviews. 

(3) Greece and Rome, annual subscription 7s. 6d. 

(4) The Year’s Work in Classical Studies—price fixed from year to 
year. An annual bibliography and survey of work done here 
and abroad in the various departments of classical study. 

(5) Proceedings of the Classical Association, containing Presidential 
address, reports of general and branch meetings, lists of mem- 
bers, &c. 

All subscriptions include postage. 
Honorary Secretaries: R. M. Rattenbury, Trinity College, Cambridge; 
Prof. T. B. L. Webster, The University, Manchester. 
Honorary Treasurer: Miss E. Gedge, Westfield College, London, 
N.W.6. 

Local branches of the Association have been organized in Aberyst- 
wyth, Bedford, Birmingham, Bristol, Cambridge, Cardiff, Hull, Kent, 
Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, London, Manchester, Northumberland, 
and Durham, North Wales, Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, Reading, 
Sheffield, Southampton, S.W. (Exeter), Sussex, Swansea, Taunton. 

The local branches arrange meetings, discussions, lectures in schools, 
&c. The usual branch subscription is 2s. 6d. or 3s. 6d., and as a rule 
the subscription to the Association and the local branch can be paid 
together to the local Secretary. 


2. THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF HELLENIC STUDIES maintains 
in conjunction with the Roman Society a well-equipped Library and 
Reading Room, with books on all branches of Classical studies. Books 
may be borrowed by country subscribers on payment of postage. It also 
possesses with the Roman Society very large collections of lantern slides, 
including special sets of slides complete with text for lectures written in 
popular form by competent authorities. It publishes the Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, the most important journal of Greek Archaeology in 
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England, containing scientific articles, illustrations and book-reviews, 
free to members. 
Address for particulars: 
The Librarian, 
John Penoyre, Esq., C.B.E., 
50, Bedford Square, W.C. 1. 
Entrance fee, one guinea. 
Annual Subscription, one guinea. 
3. THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF ROMAN STUDIES maintains with 
the Hellenic Society at 50 Bedford Square a joint library and lantern- 
slide collection. It publishes the leading Journal of Roman Archaeology 
and History, the Journal of Roman Studies, containing scientific articles, 
illustrations, and book reviews, free to members. 
Address for particulars: 
Miss M. V. Taylor, M.A., F.S.A., 
Haverfield Library, 
Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford. 
Annual Subscription, one guinea. 
4. ASSOCIATION FOR THE REFORM OF LATIN TEACHING (annual subscrip- 
tion 5s.). This body exists for the furtherance of improved methods in 
Latin teaching. It has been specially concerned with the ‘Direct 
Method’ as used at the Perse School by its late Headmaster, Dr. W. H. 
D. Rouse, and elsewhere. It publishes a periodical, Latin Teaching 
(thrice yearly: free to members), and holds an annual Summer School 
for teachers of Latin and Greek. 
Address for particulars: 
Miss M. F. Moor, Hon. Secretary, 
10 Church St., 
Old Headington, 
Oxford. 
5. THe Warsurc Institute. This Library, which has been transferred 
from Hamburg to Thames House, Millbank, is available for the use of 
students on application to the Director. It contains a good collection 
of general books on the Classics and specializes in the influence of 
Greece and Rome on later literature and art. 
6. UNIVERSITY AND OTHER LIBRARIES. University libraries are usually 
open to graduates of their own Universities and to other students if 
special application is made to the Librarian, backed by a recommenda- 
tion from some responsible person; sometimes a small charge is made. 
Admission to the Reading Room of the British Museum is given on 
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formal application being made to the Director with a recommendation 
from a London householder. 


7. THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS was founded to provide students of 
Greece with the opportunity of pursuing their researches in Greece itself. 
Various studentships are offered to researchers. Archaeological excava- 
tion is carried on each year by the Director with members of the School. 
The results of these excavations, with reports of the other work of the 
School, are published in the Annual of the British School at Athens, which 
is free to subscribers of {2 per annum. 
Address for particulars: 
The Secretary, 
The British School at Athens, 
50, Bedford Square, 
London, W.C. 1. 


8. THE BriTIsH SCHOOL AT RoME is a centre for advanced study of monu- 
ments and records preserved on Italian soil. Various studentships are 
offered to researchers. The results of their research are published in 
Papers of the British School at Rome, which is free to subscribers who have 
subscribed {2 since the appearance of the previous volume. 
Address for particulars: 
Hon. Treasurer of the Faculty of Archaeology, History, 
and Letters, 
50, Bedford Square, 
London, W.C. 1. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


B. 1. The Year’s Work in Classical Studies. See above A. 1 (4). 

2. The Claim of Antiquity (issued by the Councils of the Societies for 
the Promotion of Hellenic and Roman Studies and of the Classical 
Association, O.U.P. Price 1s.) This contains most valuable biblio- 
graphies covering the various aspects of Greek and Roman life and cul- 
ture. It is intended primarily for those who know no Latin or Greek, 
but its scope is such that every classical teacher will find it an invaluable 
work of reference. 

3- A Hand-list of Books relating to the Classics and Classical Antiquity. 
Compiled by Dr. J. A. Nairn, and enlarged by B. H. Blackwell, Ltd., 
published 1931. Price 3s. 6d. ‘A more comprehensive list, suitable for 
all students of the Greek and Latin Classics; the selection of books from 
the list being left to the individual’. Prices are given, and the list is not 
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confined to books published in English. An exhaustive and valuable 
work. 

4. Ante Oculos—A Guide to Pictures Useful for Classical Teaching in 
Schools, with an appendix on the use of lantern slides. By J. Penoyre, 
published 1929. O.U.P. Price 2s. 6d. Indication is given of the com- 
parative value of the illustrations listed. 

5. The Geography of the Ancient World, being a Select List of Wall Maps 
useful for Classical Teaching in Schools. Published 1925. O.U.P. 
Price 6d. 

Nos. 4 and 5 are issued by the Councils of the Societies for 
the Promotion of Hellenic and Roman Studies. 

6. A List of Books in the English Language on Ancient History for the 
Use of Teachers in Schools. N. H. Baynes. Published in 1931 for the 
Historical Association by G. Bell and Sons, Ltd. Price 1s. A very useful 
list. 


NEW SUPPLEMENTARY 
ILLUSTRATIONS FOR 
‘GREECE AND ROME’ 


Readers of Greece and Rome, and particularly those engaged in the teaching 
of classics in Middle Forms, will welcome a new scheme of supplementary 
illustrations which will be introduced in the October number. In each 
issue four plates will be included, which will be detachable from the 
Journal, and will be printed on one side of the paper only. Each plate will 
contain two or three illustrations, and each group of plates will illustrate 
some aspect of Greek and Roman life. The plates in each number will be 
accompanied by a leaf, also detachable, containing brief notes on the sub- 
jects illustrated. Teachers will thus have in their hands a collection of 
illustrations which may be used in the epidiascope or passed round the class. 

In commending this new feature to our readers, we acknowledge grate- 
fully the co-operation of the Clarendon Press. The scheme could not have 
been carried out if the Press had not generously placed its large collection 
of blocks at the disposal of those responsible for the selection of the 
illustrations. 


Additional copies of the supplementary plates will be obtainable from the Publishers 
at prices which will be announced later. 


SOLUTION TO ‘AESCHYLUS’ CROSSWORD 
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NOTES 


Across. (1) Unquenchable Ford! P. V. 532; (14) ‘enough’ or ‘may he come’; (15) E. 
257; (16) P. V. 1005; (17) P. 306; (18) A. 973; (20) A. 214; (21) A. 1623 perf. 
tense; (23) xQrol)a; (24) E. 257; (29) Supp. 748 Aloooun mixed; (31) A. 418; 
(32) P. 483; (34) A. 25; (36) A. 437; (38) S.c. T.459; (40) P. V. 817; (42) A. 1366, 
one of two groans; (45) A. 420; (47) At Marathon. 

Down. (1) A. 303, meaning of name; (2) P. V. 710, two meanings; (4) A. 775; 
(5) ool y&, &yios; (6) S. c. T. 437; (7) A. 1004; (8) P. 246 see app. crit.; (10) Ch. 
617; (12) Ch. 928, not in Ionic genitive; (13) Ch. 251, Fr. 113; (22) P. 901; 
(24 & 25) Ch. 830; (26) S. c. T. 242-63; (28) S. c. T. 1025; (30 & 27) A. 306; 
(33) Ch. 423 see app. crit.; (35) E. 296; (37) P. 597; (39) A. 1364; (42) From olos; 
(43) vop(os); (44) P. V. 253 


T. W.M. 
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REVIEWS 


* indicates a book for specialists. 
** of general interest and value, suitable for a good school library. 
*** suitable for general introduction as a school book and for class use. 


William Warde Fowler. An Oxford Humanist. By R. H. Coon. Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1934. Pp. 366. os. 6d. 


The many friends of William Warde Fowler will welcome this biography, and 
how many friends there are is in itself a remarkable testimony to the man. 
Their number will include a large proportion of those whose personal contact 
with him was no closer than to read his books; for whether his topic were 
natural history, literature, or Roman religion his writings express so directly 
the matured reflections of a prolonged and loving study of the subject that in 
a very special degree the reader cannot help feeling the author to be a friend 
in whose personal experience he is privileged to share. There must be some 
again who, like the writer of this notice, never met him in the flesh but were 
fortunate recipients of his delightful letters; for his correspondence was an 
ever-widening activity of his later years, and no scholar, particularly no 
younger scholar, with a genuine interest in any of the fields in which he was 
a master appealed to him for help or encouragement in vain. Lastly there 
are those, in perhaps a smaller category but surprisingly numerous (for Warde 
Fowler never forgot an old pupil), who were directly his pupils or his intimate 
friends and, most of them, welcome and regular migrants to Kingham. In 
a sense there is something peculiarly appropriate that the pupil who has carried 
out this labour of love should be an Associate Professor of Latin in a University 
of the Middle West. He has done his work with care, good sense, and with 
affectionate understanding. He has had free access to privately printed works, 
to manuscripts and to the generous assistance of scholars and friends of Fowler. 
Both his head and his heart are in the right place, and, the real test of such a 
book, those of us whose admiration for his subject is but this side idolatry will 
close the book feeling that we know and appreciate him even better than we 
did before. After five chapters of biography the book is divided into sections 
dealing in turn with those interests which enriched Fowler’s life—Music, 
Bird Life, Teaching, History, Latin Literature, Roman Religion—and a con- 
cluding chapter upon Fowler’s personal religion. A possible criticism is that 
there is some avoidable repetition, and for this perhaps the method of arrange- 
ment is in part responsible. This arrangement, however, has compensating 
advantages, and it were churlish to complain overmuch. The book is illus- 
trated by some good photographs. That on page 52, dated about 1887, shows 
a remarkable group of which Lincoln may well be proud. Round Warde 
Fowler and dog are grouped J. E. King, W. J. Ashley, Baldwin-Spencer, and 
S. Alexander. 


W. R. H. 
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LITERATURE AND CRITICISM 


**Titerary Criticism in Antiquity. By J. W. H. Arxins. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press, 1934. Vol. i, Greek: Pp. xi+-199. Vol. ii, Graeco-Roman: 
Pp. xi+363. 25s. net. 


Though primarily intended to provide a sound background for a history of modern 
literary criticism, this work fills a need long felt by classical scholars in providing a 
complete recapitulatory survey of the whole field of ancient criticism. Professor Atkins 
begins with the first stirrings of Greek scepticism and carries his study down to the 
latest cross-currents of Roman controversy, and, while examining individual writers 
in considerable detail, shows the emergence of the Hellenic, Hellenistic, Roman, and 
Graeco-Roman periods in a very lucid fashion. His first volume is more successful 
than the second; not that the second is not thorough and complete, but on the subject 
of Greek criticism he has more original interpretation to offer. He stresses the hints 
of a purely aesthetic outlook that emerge even from the earliest period when literary 
theory was preoccupied with utilitarian considerations; vindicates Platonic criticism 
from the charge of narrow-mindedness, and stresses Aristotle’s contributions to the 
psychological study of artistic processes. The second volume suffers from some dis- 
proportion; too little space seems to be devoted to the period which culminates in 
Cicero’s work and too much to late imperial theorizing. But Professor Atkins keeps the 
main lines of development always clear and does full justice to the great names. The 
sections on Demetrius and Longinus are excellent. 

The writing is clear and judicious; in places it is long-winded but nowhere pedantic. 
Very few points of detail invite correction. We may note that the chapter on Aristotle 
does not keep pace with certain modern interpretations and that some translations of 
Latin phrases are not on the mark; aureo plectro (ii, p. 287) should be ‘golden touch’, not 
‘lyre of gold’, and ‘frugiferous terrene’ (ii, p. 302) as a translation of Ennius’ terrai 

. frugiferai is pointless. But classical students must be grateful for so able, complete, 
and illuminating a study of a complicated subject. 
R. W. M. 


**4 History of Classical Greek Literature. By T. A. Stnccair. London: 
Routledge, 1934. Pp. 419. 12s. 6d. 

Professor Sinclair’s work is on conventional lines and is unlikely to supersede any of 

the well-known handbooks on the subject. He divides his survey into the usual five 

sections : (a) Epic, (6) Elegiac, Iambic, and Lyric, (c) History and Philosophy, (d) Drama, 

and (e) the fourth century. Perhaps the most interesting portion of a work which, in 


spite of its length and price, seems to be intended for beginners is the discussion on 
the background of the Homeric poems. 


“In the Byways. By Bast. ANDERTON. University of London Press, 1934. 
38. 6d. 


*Cicero’s Milo; a rhetorical commentary. By F. P. DONNELLY, S.J. New York: 
Fordham University, 1934. Pp.125. $1°25. 


“The Time Element in the Aeneid of Vergil. By R. MANDRA. Penna (The 
Bayard Press, Williamsport), 1934. Pp. 256. 


*The ‘Apaptia of Sophocles’ Antigone. By M. K. Fiickincer. Iowa Studies 
in Classical Philology, No. 11. Iowa, 1935. Pp. 82. $1-25. 


** Aeschylus; the Seven against Thebes. Translated by GitBerT Murray. 
Allen & Unwin, 1935. Pp. 89. 3s. (cloth), 2s. (paper). 
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HISTORY AND ARCHAEOLOGY 
** Marathon and Salamis. By CompTON MACKENzIE. London: Peter Davies, 
1934. Pp. 169. 55. 


**The Mercenaries of the Hellenistic World. By G.'T. GrirrirH. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1935. Pp. 340. 16s. 

Continuing the study of this subject made by Professor Parkes down to 301 B.c., Mr. 
Griffith begins with a brief discussion of the mercenaries of Philip and Alexander, 
going on to the Wars of the Successors and the Hellenistic kingdoms, including Sicily 
and Carthage, and ending with their recruitment, pay, and upkeep. He always relates 
mercenary service to the social and political background, explains the Ptolemaic system 
of land settlement and the development under Seleucid kings of a standing army, 
different from one of ordinary mercenaries; he shows how Greece ceased to be the 
main source of mercenary supplies, how ethnic names became technical military terms, 
and what strangely little influence mercenary soldiers had upon the evolution of military 
strategy and tactics, but much upon the spread of Hellenism over a wide area. 


*Roman Gaul: the objects of trade. By L. C. West. Oxford: Blackwell, 1935. 
Pp. 191. 7s. 6d. 


**Titi Livi ab Urbe Condita libri xxvi-xxx. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1935. 
8s. 6d. 


A History of the Roman World from 753 to 146 B.c. By Howarp H. Scutarp, 
M.A., Ph.D. Methuen. Pp. xv-+504. 15s. 


This, the third volume of Methuen’s History of the Greek and Roman World, will be 
of use to those who require an up-to-date account, incorporating recent additions to the 
knowledge of the period, of the earliest times of Italy, of its unification, of its contact 
with Carthage and the Hellenistic monarchies, and of the founding of the overseas 
Empire, comprehensive and clear and not overburdened with detail. Apart from the 
political and military history of the period, its economic and social life is described, and 
literature, art, and religion are not neglected. Covering such a wide field in a limited 
space, the writer has been unable to enter into all disputed questions fully and, wisely, 
in a book not intended for specialists, views are not put forward which are not generally 
accepted. There are useful appendices on the sources and authorities for the period, 
the Centuriate organization, the Valerio-Horatian Laws, the early treaties between 
Rome and Carthage, and other interesting matters. 


** Ancient Times. (A History of the Early World.) By J. H. Breastep. Ginn, 
1935 (new and revised edition). Pp. 822. 10s. 6d. 


PHILOSOPHY 


*The Laws of Plato. Translated by A. E. Taytor. Dent, 1934. Pp. Ixviii+ 
380. 10s. 6d. 


‘The comparative neglect of the Laws’, says Prof. Taylor, ‘is really a modern aberration.” 
His translation makes the reader feel the enormity of this neglect, and should do much 
to remedy it. Linguistically Plato is more difficult and less attractive in the Laws than 
in his other works; a good and reasonably cheap translation was therefore to be desired. 
This is something more. Prof. Taylor, while rivalling Jowett in charm, is his superior 
in accuracy. Very occasionally, as in his use of ‘debonair’ on P- 96, ‘all hallows’ on 
p. 124, and ‘kittle beast’ on p. 160, he might be accused of preciosity ; and once or twice 
(e.g. pp. 101, 118) more careful punctuation would have made the meaning clearer; but 
such blemishes are too few and too insignificant to detract from the merit of a very 
distinguished piece of work. 
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*Plato’s Theory of Knowledge: The Theaetetus and the Sophist of Plato, trans- 
lated with a running commentary. By Francis MACDONALD CORNFORD. 
London: Kegan Paul, 1935. Pp. xiv+336. 15s. net. 


The contents of this book are sufficiently indicated in its sub-title. Prof. Cornford 
addresses himself to two different audiences: first, students of modern philosophy who 
cannot easily read Greek ; secondly, students of Greek philosophy who may be interested 
in a new interpretation of these two dialogues. But the former are on the whole better 
served already by Jowett, and they will probably find Prof. Cornford’s commentary 
rather dull and niggling; while the latter may feel that whatever they gain from him by 
comparison with Jowett in accuracy of detail, they more than lose in speculative insight. 
His footnotes on the interpretation of small points in the Greek text will be of use to 
advanced students of Plato; they may find them thought-provoking, if not always con- 
vincing. The translation is good, but not inspired. 


**Orpheus and Greek Religion. By W. K. C. GuTuriz. Methuen, 1935. Pp. 
xix-++-287. 215. 


TEXT-BOOKS 


***7 atin Prose Composition. By R. D. Worma.p, M.A. Ed. Arnold & Co., 
Ltd., 1934. Pp. 376. 4s. 6d. 


This book is designed to give more explanation of the various constructions than is 
usual in most of the modern middle-school courses. Part 1 gives a very full and lucid 
treatment of the normal word and phrase constructions, whilst Part 2 covers the full 
syntax of simple and complex sentences, ending with the customary brief introduction 
to continuous Oratio Obliqua. Copious exercises are provided throughout. 

The author claims that the standard of idiomatic accuracy arrived at is higher than 
in most books of this kind, and the complete justification of this claim is one of the chief 
merits of the book. It is very pleasant to find several fallacies suitably disposed of, such 
as ‘Rogo eum pecuniam’ and some of the outlandish variations on the ‘Futurum fuisse 
(fuerit) ut’ theme. Unfortunately, this insistence on idiom has inevitably led to the 
introduction of much detail which may make it difficult for some pupils to grasp 
the essential points. The book would probably be of more service, therefore, during the 
School Certificate year than at an earlier stage, or in the hands of pupils who, having 
passed the School Certificate, may be expected to have more interest in the niceties 
of expression. Such pupils, and possibly not a few of their teachers, will find Mr. 
Wormald’s work of considerable value. "a 

H. H. 


***Funior Latin Composition. By GEOFFREY BoLTon, M.A. Gollancz, 1935. 
3s. 6d. 


*** 4 Greek Grammar. By Grorrrey Botton, M.A. Gollancz, 1935. 3s. 6d. 


*** Selections from Greek Lyric Poets. By R. S. Stanter. Gollancz, 1935. 
Pp. 176, 35. 6d. 


*** An Outline of Homer. (Selection from Iliad and Odyssey.) By G. HIGHET. 
Gollancz, 1935. Pp. 212. 3s. 6d. 


***Tironibus. (A First Latin Reading Book.) By G. M. Lyng. Arnold, 1935. 
Pp. 95. 15. gd. 
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THE 


MERCENARIES 


OF THE 


HELLENISTIC WORLD 


By G. T. GRIFFITH 
16s. net 


“* Mr Griffith is a specialist, who has mastered his peculiar field ; he has 
a gift for writing and a pleasant vivid English.” 
T. R. GLover in The Observer. 


** Mr Griffith’s inquiry can claim to be not on the fringe but in the fairway 
of history. His book is, indeed, a valuable contribution as much to the 
study of general Hellenistic history as to that of the art of war.” 
Times Literary Supplement. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


HEFFER’S BOOKSHOP 


NEW BOOKS—We endeavour to stock every new book of 
importance, and our periodically issued Book Adviser gives 
news of important forthcoming books in classified form. 


SECONDHAND BOOKS—Our stock of secondhand books 
is both large and carefully selected, and our specialised 
catalogues cover practically the whole field of human 
knowledge. Are you on our Mailing List ? 


BOOKS BOUGHT—We are always anxious to buy good 
books of every description. If you have any 
to sell, please send us full details. A list 
of books we are specially in need of at the 
present time will be sent on application. 


W. HEFFER & SONS, LIMITED 
CAMBRIDGE 


CAMBRIOG 
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A SUMMER SCHOOL OF ITALIAN 


organized by the Italian Committee of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion will be held at Grrron CoLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, from AUGUST 2 to 23. 
Among those who have promised lectures or courses of lectures are 
the following : Professor E. R. VINCENT, Professor Eowarp Dent, Pro- 
fessor J. B. TREND (Cambridge) ; Professor CesaRE FoLiGNno (Oxford) ; 
Professor WALTER STARKIE (Dublin); Professor Mario Praz (Rome) ; 
Professor DE CASTELVECCHIO-RICHARDSON (Birmingham) ; Dr. H. Goap 
(Director of the British Institute, Florence) ; the Rev. A. J. WuyTe, D.Litt. 


Small graded language classes and Dante readings will be held daily. 
Special classes will be arranged for those who wish to begin the study of 
Italian. 
Inclusive charge for board and lodging, lecturesand tuition: {£15 15s. od. 
For full programme and particulars, apply to the Hon. Sec. : 
Dr. G. S. PURKIS, 151 MaLpon Roap, COLCHESTER. 


METHUEN 


A new volume by c. E. ROBINSON 
A HISTORY OF ROME 
From the earliest times to the death of Honorius 
456 pages, 24 photographs, 18 maps. 6s. 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 
By J. WELLS, M.A. and R. H. BARROW, M.A., B.LITT. 
With 8 maps. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


HIGHER CERTIFICATE LATIN TEST PAPERS 
By R. D. WORMALD, M.A. 15. 6d. 


Recent Advanced Books 


A HANDBOOK OF GREEK LITERATURE 
By u. J. ROSE, Professor of Greek in the University of St. Andrews. 215. net. 


New volumes in Methuen’s History of the Greek and Roman World 
Demy 8vo. 155. net each. 
A HISTORY OF THE ROMAN WORLD 
from 753-146 B.c. By H. H. SCULLARD, M.A., PH.D. With 4 maps. 


A HISTORY OF THE ROMAN WORLD 


146-30 B.c. By FRANK BURR MARSH, PH.D., F.R.HIST.s. With 5 maps. 


36 Essex Street, W.C. 2 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


At the Scholarship Examination to be held 
in February, Two Scholarships of 80, 
One of £60, Two of £50, and Eight smaller 
Scholarships and Exhibitions will be offered 
for CLASSICS, HISTORY, ENGLISH, 
FRENCH, MATHEMATICS, BOTANY. 


For further particulars apply to the Principal’s Secretary, 
Westfield College, N.W. 3. 


The Loeb Classical Library 


Edited by T. E. PAGE, Litt.D., E. CAPPS, Ph.D., LL.D., 
and W. H. D. ROUSE, Litt.D. 
Each volume Foolscap 8v0, 400-600 pages. Clear type. Cloth 10s. net; leather 12s. 6d. net. 


A series of Greek and Latin Texts, with English Translations on the opposite page. 
The series is to contain all that is best in Greek and Latin Literature, from the time 
of Homer to the end of the Western Empire. 


*We shall never be independent of our Loeb.’—Times Literary Supplement. 
NEW BOOKS READY, MAY AND JUNE 1935 


Latin 
292. Celsus: De Medicina. Translated by | 294. Remains of Old Latin. Translated i / 
Dr. W. G. SPENCER. Two volumes. Vol. I. EB. H. WARMINGTON. Three volumes. Vol. 


293. Cicero : Verrine Orations. Translated by | 
L. H.G. GREENWOOD. Two volumes. Vol. II. E. SAGE. Thirteen volumes. Vol. IX. 


Greek 
285. Aristotle: Athenian Constitution, Eude- | 297,298. Pausanias. Translated by w. H. Ss. 
mian Ethics, and Virtues and Vices. Trans- ONES. Four volumes. Vol. IV. 


lated by H. RACKHAM. = ve a companion soles of maps, plans 
= lescrij byR.E.WYCHERLEY. 

and Magna Moralia, translated by G. crx | 500 Pe 


290. Pr H. B. DEWING. 

ARMSTRONG. Sevenvolumes. Vol. VI. The Secret History. 

288. Aristotle: Onthe Soul, Parva Naturalia, | 291. Sextus Empiricus. Translated by R. G. 
On Breath. Translated by w. s. HETT. BURY. bpopeyanaerenn Vol. II. 


alr and those will be 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN, Windmill Press, inepweed, Tadworth, Surrey 


BLACKWELL’S | 


| 
UNIVERSITY & GENERAL BOOKSELLERS | 
New and Second-hand 
SPECIALISTS IN CLASSICAL LITERATURE 
CATALOGUES in all Departments of Literature sent gratis 
on request. 


Now ready. No. 354. ANNUAL GENERAL CATALOGUE FOR STUDENTS 
AND SCHOLARS. Part I. Greek and Latin Authors, Works in 
Classical Archeology, History and Antiquities; Grammars, 
Lexicons, &c. 


Now ready. No. 365. A CATALOGUE OF CLASSICAL BOOKS including 
many from the Libraries of the late Dr. J. HARROWER, 
Professor of Greek in the University of Aberdeen, and other 

Classical Scholars. 


Lists of BOOKS WANTED or FOR SALE are always welcome. 
Good prices given for CLASSICAL BOOKS. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


OENIA ROMAE * LAURENS CHRISTOPHER SARGENT, B.A. 
Passages from Latin Authors illustrating Roman History 
and Latin Literature to the death of Augustus, with a Running 


Commentary. 35. 6d. 
‘, ..it would be difficul better choice of passages... 
ILLIAM WARDE FOWLER. AN Oxrorp HUMANIST. 
By R. H. COON. 10s. 6d. net. 
g ‘...A lasting and valuable portrait.’ Oxford Magazine. 
@ ‘Mr. Coon has acquitted himself of a difficult task to admiration.’ 
Times Literary Supplement. 


HE FOURTH BOOK OF VIRGIL’S AENEID. 
Edited by H. E. BUTLER. 45s. 6d. net. 
The Editor is Professor of Latin in the University of London 


New Catalogue of Publications is now ready 
and will be sent, post free, on request. 


BLACKWELL - BROAD ST. - OXFORD 
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THE CLAIM OF ANTIQUITY 


4th edition, 1935. IS. 


With an annotated list of books for those who know neither Latin 
nor Greek. 


THE GREEK PARTICLES 


By J. D. DENNISTON. 255. net. 
‘,.. This is not merely an unusually good and important book, but 
a really great work of scholarship. . . ..—Classical Review. 


BYZANTINE ART 


By D. TALBOT RICE. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


‘,..Mr. Rice’s book is worthy ; it is the outcome of careful study, 
and, with its excellent illustrations, is a very acceptable addition to 
the somewhat scanty researches on the subject. . . Birmingham Post. 


ACTORS’ INTERPOLATIONS IN 
GREEK TRAGEDY 


By DENYS L. PAGE. Ios. net. 


A study undertaken with special reference to the Iphigeneia in Aulis 
of Euripides. 


THE EMPEROR GAIUS 


By J. P. V. D. BALSDON. Ios. net. 


‘,.. he deserves our best thanks for a scholarly and very readable study 
which meets a want that has long been felt by English students. ...’ 


Oxford Magazine. 


THE ROMAN WALL IN SCOTLAND 


By SIR GEORGE MACDONALD. Illustrated. New edition, 


1934. 30s. net. 
‘,..A book which should be the companion of every serious student 
of the Roman rule in Britain... .—Antiquaries Fournal. 


‘,.. Cannot be regarded merely as a new edition. It is a new book 
and a masterpiece. .. .—Manchester Guardian. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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LATIN 


FOR TO-DAY 


COURSE 


Edited by 
C. McEVOY, 
M.A, 


Watford Gram- 
mar School 


3s. 6d. 


SECOND 
COURSE 


Edited by 


F, DALE,M.A. 


Berkhamsted 
School 


4s. 6d. 


Alternative Three-book Edition 


BOOK ONE BOOK TWO BOOK THREE 
3s. 3s. 6d. 3s. 6d. 


LATIN FOR TO-DAY presents a course which is planned to 
carry the pupil from the beginning of his study of Latin to the 
point where he is able to read Latin authors in the original text. 

Interesting features of the course are (1) the use of connected 
Latin from the outset whereby pupils are trained to absorb the 
thought of a Latin sentence in the Latin order before translating ; 
(2) the introduction of new words in an enlightening context from 
which pupils are encouraged to guess intelligently at their mean- 
ing; (3) the constant emphasis of the applications of Latin to 
English; (4) the anticipatory introduction of new grammatical 
forms a few lessons before they have to be learnt; (5) the Latin 
translations which deal with many aspects of Roman life and 
history. The Latin translations of Book Three consist of selections 

from Caesar’s Gallic War, carefully graded and simplified. 


The publishers will be glad to receive applications for specimen copies 
of LATIN FOR TO-DAY from teachers who wish to examine the 
books with a view to class use. 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 


7 QUEEN SQUARE : : LONDON, W.C.1 


Printed in Great Britain at the University Press, Oxford, by John Johnson, Printer to the University 
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